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CoLUMTUA Institution uoii the Instruction 

OR the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, 

November 17, 1S61. 

Sir; In coaipliiuico witli tbo .nets of Congress malcing provision for 
Uie support of this institution, we have the honor to report its progress 
during the year ending June 30,1804. 

The pupils remaiuiug in the institution on the 1st of July, 18G3, 

numbered.. 52 

Entered during the year.. 10 

Dismissed during the year. 4 


Eemaining on the 30th of Juno last. 5S 

Entered since Juno 30... 11) 

Dismissed since Juno 30. 4 


Total number of pupils under instruction since the 1st of July, 1803 81 

Deaf-mutes: males, 45; females, 37; total. 73 

Blind: males,!; females, 5; total. 1) 

A table, marked 0, isliereto appended, showing the names and resi¬ 
dences of all the pupils instructed in the institution during the last 
year. 

It will be noticed that the number of blind pupils is very small. This • 
has been the case from the foundation of the institution, and is attrib¬ 
utable in part to the fact that the proportion of blind persons of a teach¬ 
able age, in all parts of the United States, is much less than that of the 
deaf and dumb, and further to the fact that while the deaf aud dumb 
of Maryland are instructed in this institution, (their expenses being de¬ 
frayed out of the treasury of the State,) the blind of that Common¬ 
wealth are educated in an institution established expressly for their 
benefit in the city of Baltimore. 

The smallness of our blind department, and the consefiueut dillicnlties 
of classiiication, have led us to the conclusion that since no advantages 
are to be derived from the a.ssociation in the same institution of the deaf 
and the blind, the best interests of our blind will bo advanced by their 
transfer to an institution exclusively for persons bereit of sight. It is 
therefore respeotiully recommended that Congress be asked"to modify 
the existing laws as to admissions into this institution, so that, after the •• 
expiration of the eurrent year, blind persons, now entitled to be received 
here, may be instructed elsewhere. Since Maryland has provided for 
her deaf-mutes in this institution, and in view of the fact that she has 
a well-conducted school in successful operation easily accessible from 
this District, it would seem approjiriatc that our blind "shou)d be t>lace(l 
in the institution in Baltimore. 

The deaf-mute department has largely increased in numbers since our 
last report, and wo trust those whom God’s alleviating providence has 
brought to us have experienced a moral and intellectual development 
that shall exert an inlluence for good on themselves and others through 
all time. The deportment of the pupils in both departments, consider¬ 
ing their natural disabilities, has been highly giatifying to the ollicers 
of the institution. Especially with the older pupils have unmistakable 
evidences appeared of matui’iug stability of character, of high aims in 
life, of mental growth, of rcsi)ect for the ordinances of religion, and of 
deep patriotic feeling. 
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Our corps of iustructors lias undergoue some modilicatioii since our 
last report. 

Mr. James Denison, for seven years a faithful and suecessful teacher, 
has been compelled hy the condition of his health to relinquish his posi¬ 
tion. The lack of his valuable services will be greatly felt in the insti¬ 
tution, and it is hoped that with the return of another year ho may be 
able to resume his labors here. 

Mr. William E. Ijams, whose engagement in the institution was but 
temporary, retired on the Isb of March last to enter upon the work of 
the Gospel ministry. lie was succeeded by his brother, Jfr. Joseph H. 
Ijams, who had been for six years an instructor in the Iowa Institution 
tor the Deaf and Dnmb.. The progress of the pnpils placed under Mr. 
Ijams’s care furnishes decided evidence of his ability and faithfulness in 
his profession. 

Mr. Samuel A. Adams, a deaf-mute, who has been for some years giving 
private lessons to deaf-mute children in the city of Baltimore, and who 
led the w’eekly religious services of a class of adult mutes in Grace 
church, entered upon his duties as an instructor in this institution at 
the commencement of the present session. Peculiarly fitted in his dis¬ 
position to teach young children, and having had experience in this 
special work, Mr. Adams cannot fail to prove himself a valuable in¬ 
structor to the little ones committed to his charge. 

A critical examination of all the pupils in our institution was con¬ 
ducted at the close of our academic year by a committee consisting of 
B. B. French, esq., Gommissioner of Public Buildings; Joseph Henry, 
LL. D., Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; and Rev. T. R. IIow- 
lett, pastor of the Calvary Baptist church. Their report, a copy of which, 
marked A, is hereto annexed, gives all needed details as to the studies 
inirsued in our respective departments, and the degree of proficiency 
attained in each class. 

The continued liealth of our large household during the past year calls 
for an expression of gratitude on'our part to Him in whoso hands are 
the lives of men. No severe cases of sickness have occurred, nor has 
any prevailing disease of a serious character invaded our household. 

Death has, however, come to us in a form little expected, and in a 
manner peculiarly trying. On the 31st of January last, James Henry, 
one of our earliest pujiils, and a boy of uncommon intelligence and 
promise, was instantly killed on the track of the Baltimore Railroad at 
a distance of two miles from the institution. He had obtained leave, 
with three of his schoolmates, to visit a friend in one of the forts north¬ 
east of the city, and in a moment of forgetfulness of the rules of the 
institution ventured to walk along the railroad track. A locomotive 
approached, unnoticed, behind him. He probably felt the jar of the 
moving train as it was just upon him, and, stooping to spring from the 
track, received in his left temple a blow from the platform of the engine, 
was thrown some twenty feet in the air, and fell a corpse. His loss was 
a deep aflliction to the officers and pupils of the institution, but the 
severity of the blow is tempered by the conviction he left In the minds 
■ of all who knew him that he was prepared for the sudden transition 
from time to eternity. For months immediately pn ceding his death he 
had given his friends the most gratifying evidences that he had learned 
to love God, and had reposed his confidence in an all-merciful Saviour. 

During the vacation of last summer another of our pupils, Joseph 
White, a native of Washington, was called away from earth. Ho was 
also one of our earliest pnpils, and had for seven years enjoyed the 
privileges of the institution. He was spending the vacation at the home 
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of 11 bister, and was prostrated bj' an attack of inflammatory rheuma¬ 
tism. His sulferings were severe, but were endured with patient sub¬ 
mission. He was a boy wdiodesired and endeavored to do right in spite 
of some infirmities of disposition, and he will be remembered with affec¬ 
tion by all who knew him. 

While the general progress of the institution during the year under 
review has been highly encouraging, the directors take especial interest 
in reporting the inauguration of a new department of instruction 
designed to benefit the deaf and dumb iii all parts of our country, and 
the successful establishment of which will make this institution national 
in its character and sphere of usefulness. 

In our fifth annual report the purpose was indicated of establishing, 
in connection with this institution, a department which should furnish 
deaf-mutes an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences. 

No college for the deaf and dumb was then in existence, though the 
desirableness and practicability of such an institution had been often 
urged by able educationists. 

The directors were of the oiiinion that no better location conld be found 
wherein to open such a school of learning for A nun icon deaf-mute youth 
than Washington, the capital of the nation, and in connection with an 
institution organized and sustained by the Government of the United 
States. 

In March last. Congress was asked to confer collegiate iiowers upon 
the authorities of this institution. A bill authorizing the bestowal of 
degrees in the arts and sciencos was, after considerable discussion, 
passed Avithout a dissenting voice in either branch of Congress. On 
the basis of this law, and of our act of incorporation, we proceeded to 
make arrangements for the establishment of a collegiate department, 
and on the 28th of June last, public e.xercises of inauguration were held 
in the Four-and-a half street Presbyterian church in Washington. We 
invite especial attention to a report of the proceedings on this occasion, 
hereto annexed, marked B. Professor Itichard S. Storrs, lately an in¬ 
structor in the American Asylum at Hartford, Conn., has been 
appointed to a professorshiii in our new department, and entered upon 
his duties ou the 8th day of September last. Professor Storrs having 
devoted himself for ten years Avith marked success to tlio arduous work 
of instructing deaf-mdtes, and having acquired his knowledge of the art 
at the oldest of American institutions, brings with him a fund of expe¬ 
rience, besides valuable natural endowmeiits, peculiarly fitting him for 
his ncAV i)osition. Pour pupils from our own elementary department 
have entered upon an advanced course of preparatory study, also two 
graduates of the Pennsylvania institution, Avhile a graduate of the high 
class in the Nerv A^ork institution and a graduate of the high class at 
Hartford, having completed at those institutions a satisfactory course 
of prei)aratory study, have been regularly admitted to the collegiate 
department. The two latter students haA'c been engaged as teachers of 
elementary classes, one in New York and one in our own institution. 
Api)lications for admission have been received from deaf-mutes in Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Maine, Ma,ssachusetts, and Maryland. 

The charges for board and tuition in the collegiate dei)artment, as in 
the other departments, will be one hundred and fifty dollars jier annum. 

Cases, hoAvever, will doubtless arise of Avorthy deaf-mutes, desirous 
and capable of pursuing a course of ad\mnced study, Avho Avill find it 
out of their power to paj' the above-named sum. 

To such applicants the, directors propose to render assistance by remit- 
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tiiij? ill wliolo or in part the usual cliarg-e, as circumstances seem to 
require, and as far as the means of the institution will admit. This we 
are authorized to do in the iifth section of our organic act. 

We are not prepared at this time to announce in detail the gradation 
and classification which will become nece.ssary in the expansion of our 
course of study beyond that afforded in other institutions for the deaf 
and dumb. We desire, however, to say, for the benefit of those deaf- 
mutes or semi-mutes who may be thinking of an advanced course of 
study, that our arrangements will be such as to permit the admission 
of students who have graduated, cither from high classes or from insti¬ 
tutions where no such classes exist, their standing in our institution 
being determined by the examinations they may be able to sustain on 
entering. 

Classified abstract of the receipts and expenditures of the institution durinrj 
the year endiny June 30, 1804. 


KECEIl’TS. 


Eeceived from Treasury United States. 

State of Maryland for support of pupils 
city of Baltimore for support of pupils.. 

private subscriptions. 

sale of old stoves and live-stock. 

board and horse-keeping. 

friends of pupils for clothing. 

sale of bead work. 

Balance duo the superintendent. 


EXl’ENDITUEES. 

Balance from last year duo the superintendent. 

Expended for salaries and wages. 

groiieries. 

medicines. 

fuel and lights. 

hay, oats, straw, and grain.... 

blaeksmithing. 

furniture. 

insurance.. 

repairs and improvements. 

daily household expenses, including vegetables 

books and stationery. 

dry goods . 

beads for fancy work. 

milk.. 

meats... 

exhibition of pupils. 

lot in Glenwood cemetery.,. 

funeral expenses. 


$7, 

975 

00 

3, 

032 

3G 

1, 

GIG 

09 


130 

00 


89 

79 


222 

50 


7 

25 


12 

17 


390 

51 

13, 

,475 

G7 



$34 

22 


527 

58 

1; 

826 

34 


80 

83 


444 

70 


519 

82 


34 

50 


4G1 

15 


37 

42 

1, 

258 

10 

1, 

077 

98 

G7 

G3 


177 

35 


G 

15 


98 

12 

1, 

C82 

78 


21 

00 


70 

00 


20 

00 


13,475 07 
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It will be seen that tlio receipts of tbe institution last year amounted 
to $13,085.10, and the expenditures to $13,475.07, which left a balance 
due the superintendent of $390.51. More than this amount was due on 
the 1st day of July from tho'State of Maryland, but not payable until 
the 1st of October. This has since been collected. 

The greatly augmented cost of all articles of domestic use now pre¬ 
vailing, and which will, at least to a certain extent, continue for 
time to come, compels us to increase our estimates for the support of the 
institution. The advance in our numbers next year promises to be as 
great as it has been during the last. The proper instruction of our 
pupils, as they engage in studies of a high grade, necessitates the use 
of illustrative apparatus and books of reference. The weight of these 
considerations induces us to recommend that (Jongress be asked to ap¬ 
propriate twelve thousand five hundred dollars ($12,500) for the salaries 
and incidental expenses of the institution, including live hundred dol¬ 
lars ($500) for the purchase of books and illustrative apparatus. 

We point with some pride to the record of our expenditures for the 
support of the institution, from its establishment to the present time, in 
the belief that, on comparison with institutions more favorably located 
than ours as to cost of living, it will appear that no waste or extrava¬ 
gance has occurred in the management of this, lligid economy in o%erj 
expenditure has ever been a governing principle with the oflicers of this 
institution, and we entertaiu the hope tliat the confidence reposed in us 
by Congress, as evinced in its readiness to appropriate money for the sup¬ 
port and eulargenient of the institution, may not be abused in the tu- 
ture. 

Siatement of the receipts and expenditures on account of the manuuldahor 
shop dnrinp the year endiny June 30, 18(14, 

RECEIPTS. 

Eeeeived from G. W. Higgs, tre.asurer, out of the manual-labor 

fund. 00 

from the institution for furniture ..- - 101 55 

for furniture sold through G. M. Wight. 3S8 50 

for furniture sold at the institution. 31 35 

IBalance due the superintendent. 201 02 


EXPENDITURE.?. 

Balance from last year due the superintendent 

Expended for wages of shop-master. 

materials. 

rent of shop. 

insurance . 


1, 323 OS 


.$451 38 
345 00 
418 39 
100 00 
8 31 


1,.323 08 


The value of furniture finished and uiiQui-shcd, together with mate¬ 
rials oil hand July 1, was about four hundred dollars, ($400.) 

The operations of the cabinet-shop, while they have afforded valuable 
opportunities to our male mutes of acquiring the knowledge of a useful 
trade, have not been attended with that pecuniary success which we had 













hoped for. This result is laaiiily uttributable to the great dniNvb.icks 
exixTieneed in tlie use of a small rented building designed for a dwell- 
ing-bonsc and entirely unfit for the purposes to whieh it has been 
diverted. So iiicoiivonient has this buildmg proved that it has been 
deemed expedient to discontinue the sliop until more suitable accom¬ 
modations can be provided for the mechanical department of the 
institution. 

In Ibrmer reports the importance of affording young deaf-mutes' 
instruction in useful labor, simultaneously with their advancement in 
intellectual knowledge, has been urged upon Congress. The increasing 
number seeking the fostering care of the institution makes us feel more 
than ever before the existing lack with regard to the proper shop-build¬ 
ings, and it is most earnestly desired by the oflicors of the institution 
that Congress should take such action at its approaching session as may 
place means at our disposal sufficient for the erection of these much- 
needed improvements. 

Congress at its session of 18G2-’(>3 appropriated the sum of $3,720 for 
steam-heating and gas-making apparatus and fixtures. The steam-heat¬ 
ing apparatus (Gold’s .system of sheet-iron radiators and low-pressure 
boiler, with Hill’s improvement) was introduced into the brick building 
in October, 1803, at a cost of $2,020, and proves a satisfactory and 
economical method of warming the institution. 

The sudden and unexpected advance in the cost of iron and labor 
rendered it impossible to erect gas-works with the remaining balance of 
this appropriation. This improvement has therefore been deferred. 
The sum of $148.02 has been expended for gas fixtures now used in 
connexion with coal-oil lamps, leaving an unexpended balance of $951.98, 
which will bo applied whenever it can be made available in carryingout 
the objects of the appropriation. In an estimate hereafter to be ineu- 
tioned an amount is included for gas-making apparatus. Should Con¬ 
gress see fit to make this aiipropriation, the above balance can then be 
used to perfect the work of projierly lighting the institution. The incon¬ 
veniences attendant uiion the individual lamp system, considerable in 
the private family, are pro[)Ortionatoly greater in a public institution, 
and we earnestly hope that the revenue of another year will enable us 
to burn gas. 

At its last session Congress made an appropriation of $3,200 to bring 
the Potomac water into the institution. This improvement has been 
effected without exceeding the amount of the appropriation, and the 
advantages arising from an abundant supply of pure water iii an insti¬ 
tution like ours, where the amount available hitherto for domestic pur¬ 
poses or for security against the spx’ead of fire was dangerou.sly small, 
are too apparent to call for further remark in this report. 

Congress also, at the close of its last .session, made an appropriation 
of twenty-six thousand dollars ($20,000) for the purchase of additional 
land “ to enable us to instruct our male pupils in horticulture and agri¬ 
culture, and to furnish sites for mechanic shops and other necessary 
buildings.” A tract containing nearly fourteen acres, bordering the 
former grounds of the institution on the north and west, was purchased 
in July last, the price paid being co-equal with the appropriation. This 
property lies within a mile and a quarter of the Capitol, and, in view of 
its nearness to the city, (fronting for seven hundred and eighty (780) feet 
on the boundary-line between Sixth and Seventh streets east,) its com¬ 
manding and elevated location, the fine building-sites it -will furnish, the 
improved character of the land, and its immediate contiguity to the insti¬ 
tution, may bo regarded as a most advantageous purchase. The grounds 
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of tbo institutiou now comprise about sixteen acres, anil ma,y be con¬ 
sidered complete as to extent. 

Our buildings, however, are entirely insuflicient for the accominodatioii 
of our present number of inmates. In our last report ah estimate was 
submitted for tbo erection of buildings to be used as mechanic shops, to 
take the place of our school-buildings, then in a decaying condition, and 
to provide enlarged accommodations for the male department. These 
improvements were of exceeding importance to the well being and 
proper care of our pu])lls. The appropriation, however, failed to pass 
the Senate, and, consequently, our inmates have been compelled to sub¬ 
mit to much discomfort and many inconveniences. The condition of 
certain buildings now, from necessity, used lor the accommodation of 
our schools and male department, is such as to call loudly for improve¬ 
ment, not only from considerations as to the proper care of their occu¬ 
pants, but from a due regard to the reputation of our Government in 
the eyes of the people of onr own and other countries. 

An able contemporary, at the head of a most imiiortaut and successful 
public institutiou in this District, in a recent report, very justly remarks 
that— 

“A Government establishment situated in or near the capital of the 
republic, ■whether scientific or benevolent in its objects, is a reprcmita- 
tivG institution. That character is inseparable from its conspicuous 
position. It also arises from the universal and just expectation that all 
institutions and appurtenances of the General Goveinment of a great 
nation will be complete, according to the knowledge and appreciation 
of their several objects enjoyed by the representative or ruling people 
of the country. If this institution is, in truth, to ever so small an extent, 
an exponent of American knowledge and phiIanthro|)y, its position is 
in that respect a highly responsible one. It will have some influence 
upon the character of the other similar institutions of the country, and 
that influence ought, in time, to bo large and good, it will have its 
weight, however small, in determining the estimate our own people will 
form of the character and benefits of their own Government, and it will 
also affect the judgment that (he citizens or subjects of other countries 
and governments, traveling or sojourning in tliis country, will form in 
respect to the character of American institutions and the practical merits 
of the American form of government.” 

In the belief that Congress, recognizing the force of these considera¬ 
tions, intends to perfect the noble work undertaken in the establishment 
of this institution, that it may bo a model of its kind, a fitting monu¬ 
ment of the liberality and humanity of a great and free government, 
and an exemplar to foreign nations ofthespiiitof our enlightened people, 
we do not hesitate to appeal for further aid in the carrying out of our 
designs. 

Our estimates for the construction and fitting up of the proposed addi¬ 
tions to our buildings have been carefully prepared, and will, it is 
believed, be sufficient to comifietc the work, including steam-heating 
and gas-making apparatus and all necessary furniture. For those 
objects wo respectfully recommend that Congress be asked to appro¬ 
priate the sum of thirty-nine thousand four hundred and forty-five 
dollars and eighty-seven cents, ($o9,445.87.) 

Before closing this report wo desire to record our appreciation of the 
faithful services rendered by those to whom the arduous duty of instruct¬ 
ing and training our ])upils has been intrusted. A spirit of harmony 
has over pervaded our establishment, and to the individual ability of 
each officer and teacher has been added the important element of cordial 



co operation to a tlegreo that lias cnliaiiced largely the success attending 
our eilbrts. 

To the Disposer of all events, whose merciful providence has ever 
blessed the institution, vve offer our humble thanks for the mauilohl evi¬ 
dences of His goodness vouchsafed to us the past year, and rest oui' hopes 
for the future usefulness of the institution on His recorded promises to 
prosper the works of those who labor in His fear. 

Bv order of the board of directors. 

EDWARD M. GALLAHDET, Vrcmknt. 

Hon. John T. Usiieii, Sccrctari/ of the Inicrior. 


A. 


KKl'ORT OF Till-; EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


To the beard of dircctorn of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 

Dumb and the Blind: 

Gentlemen: The undersigned, constituting the examining committee 
to the Golumbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, 
attended to the duty of the examination of the pupils of that growing 
and most interesting institution on the 23d and 27th days of Juno last. 

The examination was commenced on the 23d day of June, at 10 o’clock 
a. m., in the chapel of the institution. 

The first class examiued was composed of pupils who had been but a 
few' months under the instruction of Mr. James Denison. The profi¬ 
ciency w’as as good as could be expected, considering the brief time that 
the pujiils had been in charge of Mr. Denison, and the great dillionlty 
in awaking the dormant faculties of the deaf mute. The next class 
examined was one taught by Mrs. Lizzie L. Denison. The pupils had 
been under instruction one year and three months. They were examined 
in the spelling of single words, and in the construction of simple sen- 
lences, having pursued Dr. Feet’s Elementary Lessons during the time 
of their tuition. The exercises of this class were very satisfactory to 
the committee. The orthogratihy was remarkably correct, and, indeed, 
the plan adopted of teaching children to spell by writing on the black¬ 
board might, as your committee think, be advantageously introduced . 
generally into ordinary school instruction. 

The next class examined was that of Mr. J. IT. Ijams. It consists of 
three divisions under instruction four, three, and two years, respect¬ 
ively. 

The first division, under instruction tw'o years, was examined in Dr. 
Feet’s Elementary Lessons. The examination wars very satisfactory, 
and evinced not only readiness in writing, but also clearness of concep¬ 
tion and facility of expression; and the committee were particularly 
impressed throughout the examinations with the excellence of the chi- 
rography. 

The second division, under instruction three years, was examined in 
Mr. Jacobs’s course of instruction, and in the rudiments of arithmetic. 
Expertuess in the four most important fundauiental rules of arithmetic, 
or the art of the accountant, ivas most apparent. 

The third division, under instruction four years, was examined in the 
construction of original sentences or given words, on facts of general 
know’ledge as acquired from Mrs.Barbauld’sLessons; in the elements of 
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';co!>iiH)li.y aiul history aiul iii antlimetie, as far as division. Tins class 
was exorcised in drawing niap.s on tlie blackboard, and in writing the 
order of historical events. (Ireat proficiency wa.s shown in the perlorin- 
anco of these cxcrcise.s. 

A class of seven year.s’ standing, taught by Mr. James Denison, ^^as 
tlieii exaniiiicd in arithmetic, through compoiind iinmbers, interest, and 

fractions, mathematical problems, &c. , 

A considerable portion of the time devoted to this examination was 
'I'iven to operations in that most diflicnlt part ot arithmetio, the inanagc- 
meiit of vulgar fractions, in which the pupils manite.sted a great degree 

of proliciency. , t . 

A class of live years’ standing, also taught by Jlr. James DeiiKsoii. 
was examined in the hi.story of the United States, and evinced a good 
proficiency. This concluded the examination of the tirst day. 

On Monday, the 27tli, the committee were again in attendance, anil 
continued the examination of Mr. Denison’s most advanced class iii nat¬ 
ural history, physiology, and original and impromptu compositions in 

English. ,, , 

This exaniination was iriost satisfactory to the comimttce. All tut. 
questions asked w'ere promptly and correctly answered ; and the com¬ 
positions, based upon subjects given to the pupils by their iii- 
stnietor, and then liy members of the committee, were well and rapulfy 
written, and evinced ready and correct comprehensimi. As a final and 
pretty severe test of the intellectual qualification ot the pupils, single 
word's, not in ordinary use, were given, with a request that each pupil 
would write a themo wherein the word given should be properly 
duced, with its legitimate meaning illustrated. Not a single pupil tailed 
in this somewhat ditlicult e.xcrcise even to educated persons having the 
use of all their faculties; and it was interesting to trace in the compo¬ 
sitions the peculiar tendency of the ditl'erent minds in the subiects 
chosen, no twm of them being in any wise similar. 

Considerable time was spent in the examination of this class, ihe 
committee then proceeded to examine Mr, Ibiumgras’s class in drawing. 

But one of the e.xamining committee of the last year was upon the 
committee of the present year, and to him the improvement made by 
this class during the year was very manifest. The pencil-drawings ex¬ 
hibited were bcautifuily and artistically done, and the crayon sketches 
made upon the slate-tables in the presence of the committee w'ere many 
of them such as would do credit to a professed artist. ^Ir. Baiimgnis 
is entitled to great credit for the patience and perseverance with which 
he has gone on from year to year in the instruction ot this class. IIa\ - 
ing completed the examination ot the deat and dumb pupils, the com¬ 
mittee proceeded to examine the department tor the blind. 

These jiupils, comparativelv few' in number, have been under the 
instruction of Miss Mary T. U. Cordon. A class in Goodrich’s Univer¬ 
sal History was first examined, then a single pupil in geogra|)hy, a class 
in natural history, in physiology, and in the elements ot natural philos¬ 
ophy. I'jxamina'tions were also made in arithmetic. All these exami¬ 
nations W'ere most sati.sfactory to the committee, and gave evidence ol 
•the great care and faithfulness of the instructor. 

Exhibitions of niiisic, both vocal and instrumental, were then given, 
showing in some of the pupils much taste and skill in that beautilul art. 
Fancy work, such as bead-work and knitting, by the blind pupils, was 
exhibited, giving evidence of patient industry and much ingenuity. 
This closed the 'examination, and the committee left, deeply impressed 
with the great improvement that philanthropy in the right direction had 
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brought about in tlie condition of the deaf and dumb and blind, who 
not many years ago were considered almost useless incumbrances on the 
community, but who are now taking their places among the learned and 
polislied and effective laborers in the fields of literature and art. 

The committee will take occasion to remark, that throughout the exor¬ 
cises of writing on the slate-tables (or blackboards) not a single error of 
spelling was noticed. The committee were much interested in the writ¬ 
ing of the pupils upon the slates from dictation in the sign language, 
wliich was done with great rapidity and case, and exhibited howreadily 
and rapidly the minds of the deaf-mutes could grasp a subject thus dic¬ 
tated to them. 

* • The committee were much plea.sed with the interest, care, and affec¬ 
tion exhibited by the teachers, and all in any authority in the institu¬ 
tion. Mr. Gallaudet seems to bo the very man for the place he occu¬ 
pies, and all the teachers gave evidence of their great ability to perform 
the peculiar and very arduous duties required of them. 

Ou Tuesday, the 28th of June, your committee enjoyed the great 
pleasure of attending the exhibition of the graduating classes of the in¬ 
stitution at the Presbyterian church in Four-and-a-half street, when and 
where the first college for the deaf and dumb was inaugurated. 

The exercises in themselves were most interesting, and enjoyed by 
quite a numerous and discriminating audience; but as they have 
been given in full in pamphlet form to the public, the committee need 
not go into particulars; but they will take leave to say that it was an 
event so interesting and of so momentous and noble a tendency as to 
deserve to be made a landmark in the progress of deaf-mnto education, 
to stand conspicuous through all coining time; and for initiating which 
the Congress of the United States, as the instrument of that Almighty 
Power who cares for all, deserves the laudation of tlio whole literary 
and philanthropic world. 

B. B. FRENCH, 

T. R. nOWLETT, 
JOSEPH HENRY, 

Committee. 

^NAsiiington CiTV, September, 180-1. 


Tnaugtiration of the College for the Deaf and Dumb, at Washington, Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, June 28, ISO-l. 

INTRODlTCTOnY ADDRESS DY TUE ItETtRINE I'RESIDEXT, IION. A3IOS 

KENDALL. 

Ladies and Gentlemen ; About eight or nine years ago, a man ap¬ 
peared in this city having in charge a number of deaf and dumb children 
whom he exhibited to the citizens, askingcontributions to aid him inestab- 
lishing an institution for the instruction of that class of unfortunates in 
the District of Columbia, including also the blind. He excited much sym¬ 
pathy among our citizens, and succeeded in getting up a considerable 
school. Professing a desire to make it permanent, ho solicited a num¬ 
ber of citizens to act as trustees, and a board was formed composed of 
Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., James C. McGuire, D. A. Hall, W. H. 
Edes, Judson Mitchell, and myself. But the board was barely organized 
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when it discovered tluit tlie objects of tiio individual in (juestioii bad not 
been understood, and that bo was unlit to be intrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of such an institution. The question for tlio consideration of the 
board was, whetlier they should abandon tlie enterprise, or proceed under 
the discouraging circumstances then existing. The tender of a house 
and lot adjoining the city limits, j)reviously made, was repeated, and, 
actuated by sympathy for these children of misfortune, the board re¬ 
solved to proceed, relying for support upon the liberality of tlieir fellow- 
citizens and Congress. 

In the mean time rumors of the ill-treatment of the pupils in the deaf 
and dumb school by their teacher reached the public anthorities, and at 
the instance of the district attorney my name was used as their next 
friend in a leg.al process to test the truth of these rumors. They were 
proved to bo true by abundant testimony, and the court directed such 
of them as belonged to the District of Columbia to be restored tq their 
parents. There were among them, however, five deaf-mutes who had 
been brought from the State of New York, having no parents, or none 
w’ho seemed to care what became of them. These were bound to mo as 
their guardian by the orphans’ court, and formed the nucleus of our in¬ 
stitution. And now I am most happy to present you with three of my 
wards, all well advanced in moral and intellectual culture, one of them 
the young lady whose beautiful composition on Tlorence 'Xightingale 
has been read in your hearing. 

In January, 1807, the board petitioned Congress for an act of incor¬ 
poration, which was readily granted, with provisions for the payment 
out ot the public Treasury of one hundred and fifty dollars per annum 
for the tuition and support of indigent pupils belonging to the District. 
At a subsequent period Congress directed tho admission of deaf-mute 
children of persons in the military and naval service, and also provided 
for the payment of salaries and incidental expenses, so that the institu¬ 
tion became very properly a public charity supported in tho main bj’ 
the Government. An appropriation of $9,000 was also made to enlarge 
a brick building which had been constructed for tho use of tho institu¬ 
tion, so as better to accommodate tho officers, teachers, and pupils. 

Material aid has also been derived in the dejiartment of manual labor 
from a transfer of the funds of “ Washington’s Manual Labor School 
and Male Orphan Asylum,” originally organized by tlie agency of P. W. 
Gallaudet, tho grandfather of our jiresent superintendent, but never put 
in operation. 

Our institution was fortunate enough soon to attract the attention of 
the government and people of tho State of Maryland, and for several 
years past the legislature of that State has made provision for the edu¬ 
cation therein of a number of their mute children. 

Tho example of tlio State was followed by the city of Baltimore, 
whose councils provided for the support of ten mutes from that city. 
So pleased wore tho members of those councils, on a late visit to the 
institution, with the progress made by their porteges, that on their re¬ 
turn they voted to double the number and increase the compensation 
for their tuition and support. 

Our present superintendent, B. M. Gallaudet, was appointed on the 
doth day of May, 1837. His mother, tho widow of the late Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, was, at the same time, appointed matron. Under their 
charge tho progress of tho institution, beginning with five pupils, has 
been as follows, viz: 


57umber of pupils July, 1858. 17 

Number of pupils July, 1859. 20 
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Number of pupils July, 18G0 
Number of pupils July, 1801 
Number of pupils July, 1802 
Number of pupils July, 1803 
And now it is. 


30 

35 

38 

52 

58 


During all this period there has not been a death from sickness 
among the pupils of the institution. This remarkable fact is undoubt¬ 
edly attributable in a very high degree to the excellent care bestowed 
npon the children by the matron and her assistants. 

But it is not so much the increase of numbers or the excellent health 
of the pujiils of which we are proud, as their advancement in knowl¬ 
edge and in moral training. It would be diflicult to find in any of the 
schools of the country the same number of children brought together 
promiscuously who have made in the same time the same advance in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and com|)osition, whose notions of moral 
right are more t orrect, or wliose conduct is more exemplary. 

Having advanced thus far in an enterpri.se undertaken with humble 
means, we now propose to take another step forward. 

Tlic deaf-mutes are numerous enough in the Uuited States to be con¬ 
sidered a separate class in the community, having a language of their 
own. Most of the States have established schools for their instruction 
in elementary knowledge; but in most if not all the States they are too 
few’ in number to justify the establishment of colleges for their instruc¬ 
tion in the highei; branches of knowledge. One college for the whole 
United States would probably bo adequate for all those who will wish 
and have the means to acquire a more finished education. And where 
can such an institution be itioro fittingly located than in the Distrijct of 
Columbia'? Congress has furnished us a foundation broad enough to 
build upon, and while we do not look to them for the support of students 
coming from the States, wo have no doubt they will secure to the enter¬ 
prise every appropriate aid and encouragement. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that deaf-mutes are in general inferior 
in cai)aciry to children having all their semses in perfection. The in¬ 
feriority is Tiot in the want of ca[)acity, but in the want of its develop¬ 
ment. We wish to siqiply that want, and that we have done it in a 
degrett we hoiie wo have satisfied you by this day’s exhibition. 

If the whole human family were destitute of the sense of hearing, they 
would yet be able to interchange ideas by signs. Indeed, the language 
of signs undoubtedly accompanied if it did not precede the language of 
sounds. Men are created, not with a God-given language, but with a 
God-given capacity to make signs and sound.s, and by the u.se of these 
to form a language. No child comes into the world with a language; 
that is an acquisition, and the child always acquires the language of its 
parents, or of those by whom it is surrounded. It has ideas before it 
has a language in which to communicate them to othei'S. Its only lan¬ 
guage is signs or incoherent cries. We read that Adam named the 
beasts and birds. But how could he give them names without first 
pointing them out by other means ? How could a particular name be 
fi.xed ujron a particular animal among so many s]iecies without some 
sign indicating to what animal it should therealter be applied ? Names 
are but sounds or combinations of sounds. If a company of uneducated 
deaf-mutes were, for the first time, brought into contact with an elephant, 
without knowing his name, they wouhl soon devise some sign by which 
he should be represented among themselves. So, were it possible lor a 
compan-y of adults with their senses entire to be ])laced in a similar 
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situation, they would probably point him out by a sign accompamcd by 
some exclamation, and that exclamation might become the name of the 
animal. Thenceforward the perfect man would convey the idea of an 
elephant by sound, while the deaf-mute could only do it by a sign. 
Hence they may be considered distinct races in language or in their 
means of interchanging ideas. 

It is our function to teach, improve, and enlarge the sign-language ; 
make it co extensive with the language of sound, and through its iustru- ^ 
mentality open the minds of deaf-mutes to the wonders of creation and 
the secrets of science and art. This will have been effected when every 
material word in the written language shall have its corresponding sign 
communicating the same idea. Then, while the English deaf-mute will 
write in English, and the Erench deaf-mute in French, they will have 
among themselves a universal language of common signs, into which 
may no Babel ever enter. . . 

To this great and good work we dedicate the future labors of this in¬ 
stitution. 

Mr. Kendall then addressed the president-elect as follows : 

My YOTJNtr AND ESTEEMED FRIEND: 

In .accordance with my own wishes, and the unanimous decision of 
the members of the association at their recent meeting, I now relinquish 
to yon the presidency of this institution. It is aii honor richly due to 
you for the services you have rendered to the institution, not only with¬ 
in its walls, but in Baltimore, in Annapolis, in Congress, and in the 
countrja To you more than to any other man is it indebted tor its rapid 
progress, and for the high position it now holds in the estimation of the 
community. It is, therel’ore, fitting that you should be clothed with 
all appropriate authority needful to maintain discipline within the in¬ 
stitution, and all practicable means of iiilluenco to protect its interests 
without. The iiiembers of the association have, in the history of the 
past, abundant grounds of confidence that under your prudent and skill¬ 
ful inaiiagement it will not only realize their highest hopes but secure to 
yourself a degree of gratitude and aflection in the hearts of this class ot 
unfortunates, and a re[)utatiou for disinterested usefulness, not inferior 
to those acquired by your honored father. And most happy shall I bo 
if permitted to live to see this institution, under your judicious man¬ 
agement, become one of the brightest jewels in the coronet of the*i’epub- 
lic, once more, by the mercy of God, united, ])eaceful, and tree. 


IXAUGUliAE ADDRESS liV THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, EDWARD M. GAI. 

LAUDET, A. M. 

IMr. President : No langu.age at my comiiiand can adequately ex¬ 
press the feelings to which the remarks you have addressed to me have 
given rise. 

Wliile your words of commendation on the part I have been permit¬ 
ted to peiform in the rearing of our beloved institution are precious and 
most cheering to me, I cannot feel that they are deserved. I have been 
but au instrument ill the hands of Him who rules the hearts of men, 
and whatever of success has attended the ellbrts which have been put 
forth in behalf of the Columbia Institution is owing to His e.special aid 
and blessing. 

To Him, therefore, let us humbly a.'<cribe the prai.se for our jiast his- 
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tory, iuul ill Him let us put our trust for the future, believing that in 
His own good time He will perfect the work which wc in His name are 
now met to inaugurate. 

The interest you express in our institution, the hope you record for 
its future advancement, and the purpose you indicate of continuing to 
further its iirogress, find a ready response in my heart. As from the 
beginning of our enterprise, so from this time onward, I shall rely very 
greatly on your ripe experience, your sound, prompt.judgment, and your 
far-seeing sagacity to sustain rno in the discharge of the important du¬ 
ties devolved upon me. May God in His goodness spare you long to 
our institution and to those who look up to you with veneration and 
affection. 

To you, Mr. President and revered friend, to you, gentlemen of the 
board of directors, and to you, my friends, members of the association, 
by whom the high honor of elevating me to the presidency of the insti¬ 
tution has been conferred, do I return my most heartfelt tlianks for the 
unwavering confidence and support you have given me in the jiast, 
and for this uew token of your regard which has been manifested on 
the preseut occasion. I implore the source of all strength so to bear me 
up that J may henceforth be more faithful, more earnest, and more suc¬ 
cessful in my labors for theimprovement of the deaf and dumb and tlie 
blind than i have been in the years that are past. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : We are now entering upon a most im¬ 
portant period in the history of our institution. We are about making 
advances that may materially change its character. 

We are preparing for a work, deemed to be of great importance to the 
deaf and dumb, that has been hitherto unattempted. 

When the western pioneer, urging his adventurous way over the 
mountainous ridges that divide our continent, reaches, after weeks and 
miles of toilsome journey, the summit of some o’erlooking peak, wlience 
ho may view the land to which his aspirations lead him, it is natural 
that ho should direct his gaze backward and encourage or warn himself 
with the memory of diflicidtios surmounted, of dangers passed, and of 
advances accomplished. 

In like manner the true reformer, the practical inventor, he who 
would introduce among his fellow-men, for their advancement, new ele¬ 
ments of civilization, calls to his assistance the experience of the past, 
and ere entering upon untried fields of labor, ponders well the record 
of efforts directed in similar channels, that ho may gather inspiration 
both from the achievements and the failures of those who Inive gone be¬ 
fore him. 

It will not, therefore, be deeiiied iuapi)ropriate on the present occa¬ 
sion, having as its object the inauguration of an undertaking without 
precedent in the annals of institutions of learning or of benevolence, 
and which may in after years be looked back upon as an era in the his¬ 
tory of the improvement of the deaf and dumb, to consider what has 
been done for the amelioration of the condition of the deaf and dumb in 
our own and other lands. 

That deaf-mutes were found in the earlier ages of the world we 
have the moat undoubted evidence. It is plain also that they existed 
in such numbers as to form a class in the community, for we find them 
mentioned in the Code of Justinian, the Mosaic Law, and still earlier, 
fifteen hundred years before Christ, (and this appears to be the first 
mention of deaf-mutes in any recorded history,) by Jehovah himself, 
when ho remonstrates with Moses on account of his dillldence, and says: 
“Who niaketh the dumb or deaf, or the seeing or the, blind? Have 
not I, the Lord ?" 
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The student who would attiiin ii full knowledge of this subject must 
pursue his investigations over a period of three thousand years, lienee 
it will not be exi)ected at this time that anything more than ;i resume 
can be given oftho results of researches so extended. 

That the deaf and dumb in early times were a degraded and despised 
class of beings is evident from the injunction in Leviticus xix, 14, “ Thou 
shalt not curse the deaf, nor put stumbling-block before the blind,” 
This prohibition being, doubtless, against practices which had obtained 
antong the Israelites, and were denounced by the Almighty. 

In the Justinian Code, the foundation of most of our modern Euro¬ 
pean and American jurisprudence, the deaf and dumb from birth are, 
without exception and without regard to their degree of intelligence, 
condemned to a perpetual legal infancy, in this respect being con.sidered 
as on a looting with the insane, and those who were incapable of man¬ 
aging their affairs through the aOliction of i)ernianent disease, and 
hence, like them, were to be placed under guardiansliip. Mente captis, 
et surdis, et miitis, et qui perpetuo morbo laborant, quia rebus suis 
sui)eresso non possunt, curatores dandi sunt, (Digest, Lib. 1, tit. xxii, 
De Ouratoribus, § 4.)* 

Among the laws of the Hindoos, welind in the ordination of the Pun¬ 
dits, or Code of Gentoo Laws, whoever was “ deaf from his mother’s 
womb,” or whoever was dumb, was clas.sed among persona incapable of 
inheritance. (Flalkfd’s translations of the Gentoo laws, from the Per¬ 
sian and Sanscrit, London, 1770.) 

Wo have no evidence that attempts were made among the enlightened 
heathen nations to instruct the deaf and dumb. This seems the more 
surprising from the fact that with the Romans, in the time of Nero, the 
pantomime of the stage (essentially our present language of signs) had 
been carried to such perfection that a king from the borders of the 
Euxine, seeing a pautomime performed at Rome, begged one of the per¬ 
formers of the Em|)eror, to be used as an interpreter with the nations 
in his neighborhood at home. 

Pliny, speaking of the most eminent painters of Rome, mentions 
“Quintus Pedius, grandson of that consul, Quintus Pedins, who was 
named in Cmsars will, co heir with Augustus.” “ This young man, being 
a mute from birth, the orator Messale, of whose family he was, thought 
might be instructed in paifiting, of which also Augustus, of sacred 
memory, ai)provcd.” And it is stated “ the young man made great pro¬ 
ficiency in the art.” 

And yet, though the ancient Romans had before their eyes intelligent 
deaf mute youth, and were familiar with the very language of all otliers 
adapted to their use, not only were no attcnqits made to open their minds, 
but the iiossibility of instructing them was denied by the wisest men. 
Lucretius did but express the acknowledged opinion of all classes when 
he said: 

“ To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 

No caro improve them and no wisdom teach.” 

So firmly fixed was this opinion of the permanent and necessary intel¬ 
lectual and moral inferiority of the deaf and dumb, that in the fourtli 

• 1 desire to acknowledj.?o my indebtedness for much valuable information on the early 
history of deaf-mute instruction to Dr. Harvey P. I’eet, tlie respected principal of Uie 
New York Institnlion for the Deaf and Dumb, in whose learned and exhaustive articles on the 
“origin and history of the art of instructinpf the deaf and dumb,” published in the proceed¬ 
ing's of conventionH of American instructors of the deaf and dumb, h^’ld at New York in 
18r)0, and of .lacksonville, Illiinus, in I85H, will be found a full and interesting account of 
tho advance of deaf-ninfe education from the earliest times down to the pre.sent centurv.— 

E. M. G. 
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century Saint Augustine, eomraeuting on the words of the apostle, 
“ Faith conies by hearing, and hearing by the word of God,” remarks 
that deafness from birth makes faith impossible, since he who is born 
deaf can neither hear the word nor learn to read it. 

So far as recorded instances of instruction of the deaf and dumb 
afford information on the subject, the first effort was made among the 
Anglo-Saxons in the seventh century by John, Bishop of Ilagulstad, 
afterward known as Saint John, of Beverly. 

The success of the bishop was esteemed at the time miraculous, as 
appears from the account given in the Ecclesiastical History of Bede. 
One youth only was taught by the bishop, and the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the pupil must have been but slight. 

A single case appears in the fifteenth century, mentioned by Eodolph 
Agricola, a native of Baffle, near Groningen, and a distinguished scholar 
of his time, but no details are given of tlic person, place, or mode of 
instruction. 

It was about the year 1550 that Pedro Ponce de Leon, of a noble 
Spanish family, opened a school for deaf-mute children in the convent 
of Benedictines at Ona. Uis triumphs, according to the testimony of 
contemporary writers, were complete, and some of his pupils showed 
great proficiency in the study of .science as well as of languages. 

In the course of the seventeenth century the subject of deaf-mute in¬ 
struction received considerable attention in Italy, England, and Holland, 
and early in the eighteenth century successful efforts were made in Ger¬ 
many: but it was between the years 1755 and 17G0 that the first con- 
sideraole movements were inaugurated in behalf of the deaf and dumb. 

It is a noticeable fact that in three separate nationalities the men who 
now stand in history a.s the founders of three distinct methods of in¬ 
structing the deaf and dumb should have commenced their labors almost 
simultaneously. These instructors were Charles Jlichel de I’Epee, in 
France; Samuel Ilcinicke, in Saxony ; and Thomas Braidwood, in Scot¬ 
land. 

Time will not allow any extended notice of the achievements of these 
pioneers in the Avork of establishing permanent schools for the deaf and 
dumb. Each of them succeeded in securing for the class they sought 
to benefit a lasting hold on the sympathies of the public, and all exist¬ 
ing institutions for the deaf and dumb trace their origin to the impulses 
communicated by the labors and success of the.so three instructors. 

The method known as the “French,” and having as its basis the use 
of pantomimic signs, was invented by do I’Epee, and improved by his 
pupil and successor, the Abbe JSicard. 

l)r, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who founded the system of deaf-mute 
instruction now prevalent in America, gaii^ed his knowledge of the art 
from the Abbe fSicard. 

Hr. Gallaudet gave to the world the most convincing proof of his be¬ 
lief that the deaf and dumb could through education be made the social 
and intellectual equals of those possessed of all their faculties, by tak¬ 
ing one of his own pupils as his wife. He, having lived to see twenty 
noble schools for the deaf and dumb in successful operation in this his 
native land, filling with joy, in the knowledge of things human anddivine^ 
thousands of immortal beings, who otherwise would have been doomed 
to lives of intellectual and moral darkness, has passed from earth to 
the bosom of that Saviour in whoso name and strength ho labored for 
the welfare of the afflicted and distressed. 

She, my mother, whoso ears have ever been closed to the sound of her 
children’s voices, whose tongue could never sing a lullaby to calm their 
2 D D 
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infant fears, now sits before me, an intelligent and joyous participant in 
the exercises of the day. lieleased, by the advance of years, from the 
cares of a family now grown to maturity, she has since the organization 
of the Columbia Institution devoted her life to its interests, and, in the 
motherly care she has exercised over the pupils, has contributed in no 
small degree to the success with which, in the good providence of God, 
its labors have been crowned. And though her days have been length¬ 
ened to well-nigh three-score years and ten, yet a full' measure of strength 
remains, and she is pursuing her peaceful way toward the shore of the 
dark river, in the hope that many years of active usefulness yet remain 
to her, wherein she may continue to point out, to infant minds, the shin¬ 
ing way that will lead them where their unstopped ears may listen to 
joyous songs of heaven, and where their loosened tongues may join 
in anthems of praise to nim who doeth all things well. 

In the introduction into America of the art of instructing the deaf 
and dumb. Dr. Gallaudet Avas assisted by a pupil of Sicard, a deaf-mute 
gentleman who had had, prior to coming to the United States in 1817, 
several years’ experience as a teacher in the Eoyal Institution in Paris; 
and the name of Laurent Olerc will ever be held in grateful remem¬ 
brance bj^ deaf-mutes and their friends in this his adojited countrv, as a 
pioneer and a life-long laborer in their behalf, ilaviug spent a full half 
century in developing and training the minds of his fellow-mutes, Mr. 
Clerc is now, in the calm evening of a life prolonged beyond the allotted 
tune of man, enjoying that rest to which his uiUiring and useful labors 
richly entitle him. Warmly alive to every movement tending to the 
advancement of the deaf and dumb, he has, in siiit.e of many infirmities, 
journeyed from his homo in Now England to Washington, that he might 
give his personal blessing to the new department of deaf-mute,educa¬ 
tion, to inaugurate which wo are assembled on this occasion. 

Born while the venerated de I’Epee was still alive, Mr. Clerc stands 
among us to-day a living monument of an age long past, a witness of 
events, a contemporary of men, soon to be known only in the pages of 
history. 

Happy are we, indeed, when ushering into existence an institution 
which we trust may complete the system of deaf-mute instruction in the 
United States, in having the benediction of him who bore a hand in the 
establishment of that school which will ever be regarded as the Alma 
Mater of all American institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

The advance of the cause of deaf-mute instruction in this country 
gives evidence unmistakable of the humanity of our people and their 
willingness to respond to appeals for the unfortunate. 

Institutions have been established and well endowed by legislative 
appropriations and private munificence in every quarter of the laud, 
and even in a time of civil war schools for the deaf and dumb have been 
successfully organized in the new States of the West. 

A system of instruction prevails which, in the judgment of men of 
learning who have examined critically the methods pursued in other 
countries, affords the speediest and most practical results, and the 
priceless benefits of education are within the reach of rich and poor 
alike. ’■ 

Ho any, regarding complacently the work already accomplished for 
the deaf and dumb, comparing their present happy condition with that 
degraded state to which public law and universal sentiment consigned 
them in former years, argue that no further advances should be made in 
the development of their minds; that enough has been done already • 
that no additional facilities are needed to give deafmutes the fullest 
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opportunities for the mental development of which they are capable ? 
Let such consider what progress has been made during the present 
century in affording means of acquiring knowledge to those possessed 
of all their faculties, and it will directly appear that while colleges, 
universities, free academies, and high schools for the hearing and 
speaking have been multiplied throughout the land, no institution has 
hitherto been opened where the deaf and dumb can pursue a collegiate 
course of study, and secure that mental training and that foundation of 
learning whyih may enable them to engage successfully in scientific or 
literary pursuits. 

The last census shows that the deaf mute population of our country 
numbers upward of fifteen thousand. Is it to be supposed that none of 
those are capable of receiving benefit from those courses of instruction 
which are so highly valued by their more favored fellow-citizeus f But 
let us review the opinious of those who have made the matter of deaf- 
mute instruction their especial duty. • 

Dr, Gallaudet often before his death expressed to the speaker his 
belief that the time would come when a college for the deaf and dumb 
would be established. He considered deaf-mutes capable of att.aining 
to a high degree of mental culture, and felt that every practicable op¬ 
portunity should be afforded them for advancement. 

In the year 1851 a convention of instructors of the deaf and dumb 
was held at Hartford, Connecticut, where the first institution was estab¬ 
lished. Among other important subjects discussed was that of a high 
school or college for the deaf and dumb. 

An elaborate paper was read by Rct. "William AY. Turner, then an 
instructor of many years’ experience in the American Asylum, and 
since for ten years its principal. Mr, Turner, after recounting what 
had been done for the deaf and dumb in the then existing institutions, 
says: 

“ The institutions for the deaf and dumb in the Uuifed States hold 
the same relative position as the better class of public schools in 
our cities. Like the latter, they teach beginners the elements of 
language j then, its principles and construction ; afterward, arithmetic, 
geography, and history. But as all this must be done in five or six 
years, it is obvious that a thorough knowledge of these subjects canuot 
iu most instances be acquired. Iti view of the difficulties to be over¬ 
come, some instructors have cliosen to teach facts and science at the 
expense of language, wh'ile others have labored to elucidate and fix in 
the minds of their pupils the rules and idioms of language,, without 
leaving sufficient time for the other branches of a common-school educa¬ 
tion. In point of fact, our pupils go from our institutions with the 
ability to read and write the ordinary style of letters, narratives, and 
conversation more or less correctly, without being able to comprehend 
the import of elaborate essays on elevated subjects. They understand 
as much of arithmetic as they will have occasion to use iu their respect¬ 
ive vocations, and they can pass a fair examination in geography and 
history. In short, they have laid the foundation of a good English 
education without having completed the superstructure. This account 
of the matter is not, however, strictly applicable to all. AYhile some 
dull or inattentive pupils fall below the ordinary level of a class, a few 
gifted minds rise considerably above it. Tiiese are to be regarded as 
exceptions to the general rule. But notwitbstauding the incomplete¬ 
ness of their education, a majority of them will return home to friends 
less perfectly educated than themselves, aud will cousequeutly be 
thought to know more than they really do. And as most of them 
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become fivrraers or uiecliauics, their education may be considered suffi¬ 
cient for persons for their stations in life. 

“ The question still recurs whether their usefulness and happiness 
would not bo promoted by a more thorough mental training, and by a 
more extended and complete course of study. Wo do not hesitate to 
affirm that this would bo the case. The same arguments which go to 
show that knowledge is power, that the condition of a people is im 
proved in proportiou as the masses are educated, have their application 
with equal weight to the deaf and dumb. Indeed, those wifm can hear 
and speak will much better make their way through life without educa¬ 
tion than the former. The ability which uneducated persons possess 
of obtaining, through the ear, information communicated orally, and of 
imparting to others their own ideas through speech, affords them ad¬ 
vantages which nothing but education can supply to the deaf-mute; 
and very much in proportion to his knowledge will be his position and 
influence in society.” 

After noticing the difficulties which would arise were the various 
institutions to undertake separately to afford the eollege course to the 
verj" few in each who might properly pursue it, Mr. Turner goes on to 
say: 

“What he needs is a school expressly provided for him, and for others 
in his circumstances—a high school for the deaf and dumb. 

“ This high school should receive only those who had completed a 
regular course of study at the State institutions, together with those 
semi-ixiutes who had in other ways acquired an equal amount of knowl¬ 
edge. It should afford all its students a throe years’ course of instruc¬ 
tion under two or more of the ablest professors of the art that could be 
obtained. In such a school, suitably endowed and jndiciou.sly managed, 
we might expect such a development of deaf-mute iutellecf as has not 
hitherto boon witnessed in this or any other country. We might expect 
that its graduates would be fitted to partake equally with us of the 
enjoyment derived from reading and literary pursuits. Wo might ex¬ 
pect to see them ercdicably Ailing stations for which their peculiar pri¬ 
vation has been tbongbt to disqualify them. Wo might expect to find 
them in families of cultivated minds ami refined tastes, the chief orna¬ 
ment and attraction of the social circle.” 

In closing hi.s essay, Mr. Turner urges the importance of early action 
in the following terms : 

“ When ought this enterprise to bo undertaken ! We answer, im¬ 
mediately. If there is a demand for such an institution, its establishment 
should not be delayed. There arc no more serious obstacles to be sur¬ 
mounted, no greater difficulties to be encountered, no more labor or self- 
denial required at present, than will he at any future time. Let the 
subject be carefully considered by this convention. Let the attention of 
the officers and patrons of all our institutions be directed to it. Let 
there be harmony of feeling and of views respecting it. Let there be 
unity of plan and of effort among the friends of the enterprise, and suc¬ 
cess is certain.” 

In the discus.sion which followed, Mr, Wetmore, a director in the New 
York Institution, said: 

“ He was struck very forcibly by the arguments presented. He had 
often regretted that pupils should go ont from our institutions for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb before their education is thoroughly 
completed. In the State of New York tlie term is limited, and the course 
of study cannot exceed goven years. In this short period it cannot ho 
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expected that the pupil should attain beyond a uioderate point in his 
aequiremeuts.” 

Dr. Peet, the distinguished and venerable principal of the New York 
Institution, who has spent a most laborious life in the work of deaf- 
mute instruction said: 

“He had long felt the importance of carrying forward our institu¬ 
tions to a point far beyond that which is now attained. 

“ Our institutions ought to bo institutions for the education of the 
iieaf and duipb •, and he desired that provision might be made, in con¬ 
nection with our present institutions, by which the education of the 
deaf-mute could bo carried to a greater extent. If this could not be 
done in our existing institutions, he held .that the subject should then bo 
fully entertained of establishing a high school or an academy, or what¬ 
ever wo may please to call it, for the higher education of the deaf and 
dumb. We shall need some method to instruct them in the fine arts, in 
science, in the mechanic arts, civil-engineering, &c., »S:c., for all which 
they are fully competent.” 

Mr. Cary, principal of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
says: 

“ Thought the idea was capable of being realized. There were ob¬ 
stacles to be overcome, it was true, butthey were not insurmountable, and 
he trusted that the project would be deemed worthy some practical 
attempt. Ho suggested that the inst tution bo planned with reference 
to its national character. Wo have a Military Academy at West Point, 
supported by the Government. Why may we not apply to the National 
Legislature for aid to establish an institution where the deaf-mutes in 
the United States may receive a higher education f He believed a suffi¬ 
cient number might be selected to make the institution of sufficient 
size.” 

Mr. Morris, an experienced instructor in the New York Institution, 
and 3Ir. Ayres, how the instructor of the high class in the American 
Asylum, favored the project, and believed public opinion was ready to 
sustain such an institution. 

A committee, consisting Messrs. Turner, Cary, and Van Nostrand, 
was appointed to consider the subject, and report at the next conven¬ 
tion, which was to meet at Columbus, Ohio, in 1853. 

As a result of this debate, the institutions in Hartford and New York 
undertook separately to meet the wants detailed in Mr. Turner’s paper, 
by establishing high classes. 

In view of these efforts the committee above named, in a report made 
at Columbus, Ohio, at the convention of 1853, says: 

“We fully believe that the results of this experiment will be most 
happy, not only upon members of the’ high class, but upon those of 
other classes also, and upon the institutions in which it has been com¬ 
menced. We would not, therefore, as a committee, recommend the 
adoption of any measures, under existing circumstances, which should 
interrupt or interfere with the workings of this experiment; but advise 
rather to wait for its full development, under the impression that it may 
be necessarjq as a preliminary step to the establishment of a high 
school, and the realization of all our hopes and plans in regard to it.” 

The high class at Hartford was formed on the 15th of September, 1852, 
and Mr. Turner was appointed to instruct it. He says of the project, in 
an article published in the American Annals: 

“ Although this plan does not secure all the advantages of the pro¬ 
posed high school, and may not remove the necessity of its final estab- 
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lishment, it does, however, meet a i)resent want, and, if suceessful, will 
prepare the way for the more extended and better plan.” 

An able article on a college for deaf-mutes appeared in the American 
Annals for April, 18.54, written by Mr. John Garlin, himself a deaf-mute 
educated in part at the Pennsylvaina Institution, but who has, in his 
maturer years, improved himself in science and letters to a most re¬ 
markable degree. I quote from his article: 

“ Taking in consideration the great variety of minds, arising from the 
physical formation of the brain, and the eifects ot climate, diseas(^ 
parental negligence, &c., it would bo at variance with the logical princi¬ 
ples of physiology to suppose that all speaking and hearing persons 
have minds equally capable of superior culture, or that all the minds of 
the deaf and dumb arc incapable of higher training. Yet, though there 
can be found no difference between speaking persons and deaf-mutes 
of the higher class, in imagination, strength of mind, depth of thought, 
and quickness of perception, it cannot bo denied, however repugnant it 
may bo to our feelings, that the deaf-mutes have no finished scholars of 
their own to boast of, while the speaking community present to our 
mental vision an imposing array of scholars. How is this discrepancy 
accounted for, seeing that the minds of the most promising mutes are 
eminently susceptible of intellectual polish ? Does it not show that 
there must be in existence certain latent causes of their being thrown 
into the shade ? 

“ Is it not within the range of our researches to solve the mystery in 
which they are enveloped ? 

“ The question whether there is any possibility on the part of able 
masters to develop the intellect of their prominent mute scholars to its 
fullest scope, were their term of pupilage extended and their course of 
studies seinblant to that generally pursued at colleges, may be answered 
in the affirmative; for with the gracious permission of my excellent 
friend, Mr. I. L. Pect, the able preceptor of the high class at the Few 
York Institution, than whom, as one fitted for that arduous avocation, 
the directors thereof could not have m.ade a better selection, I have 
made careful and impartial investigations of the progress his scholars 
have made in their studies. 

“ Notwithstanding their having been but one year and a half in the 
high class, they have, in their pursuance of the higher branches of edu¬ 
cation, pushed on with prodigious strides toward the goal where merit, 
honor, and glory wait to be conferred upon their brows. 

“ Besides those of the New York high class, ! have learned with much 
satisfaction that the scholars of tho Hartford high class have made 
such progress as to encourage our hopes of tho ultimate success of that 
department of higher mute education. 

“ Notwithstanding the acknowledged excellence of that dcp.artment 
and its system, which is arranged expressly to accelerate the progess of 
its scholars in knowledge, it is still but a step which invites them to 
ascend to the college, where they may enter upon a still more enlarged 
scale of studies and’ then retire with honorary degress. But, alas! no 
such college is yet in existence. 

“ Those of those who speak and hear have, indeed, produced eminent 
men. So will our ‘ National College’ also. I do not pretend to say that 
the mutes will be equal to the speaking in the extent of their learning 
and in the correctness and elegance of their language, but if proofs be 
needed to give conviction of the truth of my assertion that mutes of de¬ 
cided talents can be rendered as good scholars as the Barneses, Macau¬ 
lays, Lamartines, and Bryants, I will readily refer to Dr. Kitto, of Bug- 
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laud, the celebrated biblical commentator ,■ Messieurs Berthier and 
Pelissier, of France, the former a successful biographer, and the latter a 
fine poet; our own Nackand Barnet, both excellent authors and poets; 
and Mr. Olerc, who is the only mute in this country enjoying the honor¬ 
ary degi’ee of master of arts, to which he is fully entitled by his learn¬ 
ing and long experience in mute education.” 

It is to the oflicersof the Columbia Institution one of the most gratify¬ 
ing features of the pre.sent occasion that Mr. Carlin, whose self-culture 
under adverse circumstances entitles him to high honor among literary 
men, is here to-day to receive the honorary degree of master of arts re¬ 
cently voted him by our board of directors. 

From what has been stated as to the expressed views of distinguished 
deaf-mutes and those engaged in their instruction, it appears that the 
desirableness of affording tins class of persons opportunities for high 
mental development is strongly urged. And it is as plainly shown that 
the organizations known as high classes, of which there are but two in 
the country, viz, at New York and Hartford, while performing a most 
important and useful work, do not meet the wants of the deaf and dumb 
in this particular. 

Without occupying time in adding to those already brought forward, 
by some of the most distinguished men of our profession, further con¬ 
siderations to show that .a college for deaf-mutes is demanded and would 
be a source of great good, I will proceed to detail the purposes which the 
Columbia Institution entertains of perfecting that “ more extended and 
better plan;” so strongly recommended in the convention of 1851, of 
establishing that ‘‘National College for Deaf-Mutes,” for whicffi Mr. 
Carlin so ardently aspired. 

Our institution, by the provisions of its organic law, is not limited as 
to the extent to which it may carry forward the education of those placed 
under its fostering care by the United States. It is authorized to re¬ 
ceive and instruct deaf-mutes from any of the States or Territories of 
the United States, on such terms as may be agreed upon by their parents, 
guardians, or trustees, and the proper authorities of the institution. By 
a recent act of Congress the institution is authorized to confer degrees 
in the arts and sciences after the manner pursued in colleges. It thus 
appears that this institution has power to open a collegiate department 
of study, and to otfer to such deaf-mutes as may avail themselves of its 
privileges, academic honors equal in rank to those conferred on hearing 
and speaking persons by the highest literary schools in the land. 

To fulfill these important trusts is the earnest desire of those to whom 
the direction of the institution has been committed, and it is their in- 
tention|to spare no efforts, that here, at the nation's capital, may be suc¬ 
cessfully established a seat of learning which may extend its benefits to 
deaf-mutes from every State of our Union. 

There are cogent reasons why the college for deaf-mutes—and I say 
the college, since many years must elapse before the wants of the deaf 
and dumb in this country will require more than one—should be built 
up at Washington; one of the most weighty of which is that it has 
already, by the highest authority in the nation, been ushered into life 
here with its functions complete, although they may not yet possess that 
power and endurance that the accretions of maturity alone can give. 

Api)ropriations of public money as well as the benefactions of private 
munificence will be needed in the development of the National Deaf-Mute 
College, and while it would not be right to ask the representatives n 
any Iritate legislature to tax their constituents for the support of an in¬ 
stitution for the benefit of citizens of other States, it is eminently proper 
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to solicit the aid of the national legislators, representing as they do the 
people of every State, in behalf of an institution that shall extend its 
humane and elevating inlluences throughout the entire national domain. 
Undoubtedly the assistance of the Federal Government would bo most 
important in the establishment and perfection of a national institution 
for the deaf and dumb; and where would that aid be more likely to bo 
attbrded than to a school already established and supported by the 
United States, under the very eaves, as it were, of its Capitol. 

While our institution confined its operations to residents of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, Congress accorded a ready support; when its scope 
was extended to embrace the children of our soldiers and seamen, the 
Government promptly increased its appropriations; and now that we 
propose to enlarge our sphere of operations so as to offer to deaf- 
mute citizens of every State and Territory advantages which they can¬ 
not obtain elsewhere, the law-makers of the nation have set their seal 
of approbation on our undertaking by the appropriation of larger sums 
than ever before, supplying the needs of the institution incident to the 
establishment of the college, and giving an earnest of their intention to 
aid in its extension hereafter. 

It is a question that may very naturally arise in the minds of those 
interested in the various State institutions, whether the proposed devel¬ 
opment of the Columbia Institution into a college will interfere in any 
way with the operations of its sister schools. To answer such queries 
in advance, it may be stated that our collegiate department is not de¬ 
signed to conflict, nor need it do so, with any existing organization for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

It is no part of our plan to attempt to supersede or interrupt the most 
excellent and useful “ high classes ” now in operation. On the contrary, 
we desire the speedy advent of that day when every institution shall 
have its high class. 

In no institution for the deaf and dumb have degrees in the arts and 
sciences been conferred upon graduates. In no institution does the 
course of study come up to the standard which would wfirrant such 
graduation. Wo propose to leave untouched in their operations the 
high classes, and bidding them God-speed in their good work, and urg¬ 
ing their multiplication, to occupy a field of usefulness hitherto wholly 
uncultivated. 

The time is not distant when the United States will contain a popula¬ 
tion of a hundred million souls. There will then be a deaf and dumb 
community in the country of fifty thousand. At least ten thousand of 
these would be undergoing instruction at the same time, requiring the 
employment of five hundred well-educated instructors. 

The existing opportunities for mental culture are only enough to fit 
deaf-mutes to teach classes of low grades, and, as a consequence, they 
must receive relatively low rates of compensation, while the higher 
classes in our institutions demand the service of liberally-educated men 
at relatively high salaries. 

It is admitted that deaf-mutes could be employed to a much greater 
extent than now, as instructors of their fellows in misfortune, and would 
make much more valuable teachers could they enjoy the advantages of 
a classical education. One of the designs of our college is to furnish 
deaf-mutes the means of obtaining that mental training and those acad¬ 
emic honors which may entitle them to consideration in the world of 
letters, and allow them to gain positions of much greater usefulness and 
Higher emolument than they can now aspire to. 
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We propose at least to test the question whether what is valued so 
highly by hearing and speaking persons, as a preparation for entering 
the more elevated spheres of usefulness in life, may not in like manner 
result in opening to deaf-mutes tJositions and pursuits from which thej^ 
have been hitherto debarred. 

If education to a high degree is important to a man possessed of all 
his faculties, is it not of even more consequence that those who make 
their way through the world in the face of difiiculties which but a few 
years since seemed almost insurmountable, should, now that their apti¬ 
tude for learning is proved beyond a question, have everj’ advantage 
that the ingenuity or liberality of their more favored fellow-mortals can 
furnish? , 

The work of deaf-mute instruction in America may not inappropri¬ 
ately be compared to the erection of a stately building. Fifty years ago 
its foundations were laid broad and deep among the granite hills of New 
England, and a shaft of rare beauty and strength w'as reared thereon. 
Year by year the noble work has proceeded until but the pinnacle-stone 
is lacking to complete the structure; and, though it must be small in 
size and may escape notice amid the massive and beautiful pillars and 
arches on which it must of necessity rest, yet it is needed to perfect the 
work, and the founders of the Columbia Institution would fiiiu essay to 
place it in position. 

And so to-day, in this solemn and public manner, they inaugurate the 
“ College for the Deaf and Dumblooking to Congress for a continu¬ 
ance of its favor, to a benevolent public for its approbation, to sister in¬ 
stitutions for their countenance aud .sympathy, and to Him who “ doth 
not willingly afflict or grieve the children of men ” for His sustaining 
Providence to boar up the enterprise to a successful consummation. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES W. PATTERSON, 

Representative from New Hampsliiro and Professor in Dartmouth College, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I must beg your indulgence—perhaps I 
ought to say your pardon—while I address to the audience, fascinated 
with the able and finished productions to which they have already lis¬ 
tened, a few unpremeditated remarks. My interest in the occasion must 
be my excuse for this intrusion. 

A little time since I visited, by the invitation of the superintendent, 
the deaf and dumb and blind institution represented in the exercises of 
to-day. I was deeply interested, I may say surprised, at what I there 
w’itnessed. A few rapid and graceful manipulations were made by the 
teacher, and the deaf-mutes extemporized upon the blackboard compo¬ 
sitions upon geographical, historical, and moral subjects that w'ould 
have done honor to the best instructed in our academic institutions. 
Problems were solved and mathematical principles elucidated with uu- 
usual rapidity and accuracy. 

On inquiring, I learned with pleasure that air. Gallaudet, whom you 
have now inaugurated as president of the new Collegiate Institution 
for the deaf and dumb, was the son of Mr. Gallaudet who founded the 
institution at Hartford for this unfortunate class of our race, and who 
had instructed two young men who afterward attended my first dis¬ 
trict school, taught iu my native town in New Hampshire. 

These things awakened in my mind an active .sympathy and deep in¬ 
terest, and when invited to attend these festivities I could not forego 
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the pleasure, though entirely unprepared to participate properly in the 
exercises. 

Education, properly considered, is three-fold, and its divisions, like 
the legislative, judicial, and executive departments of government, are 
theoretically distinct but practically blended, rriinary instruction in¬ 
cludes the elementary branches, such as reading, writing, and arithme¬ 
tic, by which, at a later period, we secure higher knowledge, and which 
arc the instruments we employ in discharging the practical duties of life. 

The development and discipline of the intellectnal powers, by which 
we are enabled to concentrate and bring into full and harmonious action, 
at will, the full strength of our faculties, is secured by close and contin¬ 
uous application to the higher and more abstruse branches of study. In¬ 
tellectual philosophy, the calculus, and the ancient languages, are use¬ 
ful mainly, to the majority of students, simply as a discipline. 

The third branch of education consists in the accpiisition of knowledge. 
This is not limited to the years of pupilage nor to the school-room. 
Learning must be gathered from libraries and work shops, from the 
works of nature and the productions of art, in season and out of season, 
from elastic youth to decrepitude of ago. All seasons are its own. 

A liberal and complete education combines these three grai.d di¬ 
visions, but they are rarely properly united. Great intelligence may 
exist without the practical skill which is derived from a thorough train¬ 
ing in the elements of knowledge. Eot every President could pass as 
a first-class clerk, and it is equally true that facility in the forms and 
manipulations of business does not indicate extensive knowledge or a 
thorough discipline of the faculties. 

These reflections show the necessity of educational institutions of 
ditlereut grades. Nor are they unimportant to the deaf, dumb, and 
blind. I remember well a blind man in college, who maintained a com¬ 
mendable proficiency in the whole curriculum of study. Upliatu speaks 
of a blind guide upon the Alps, who was one of the most reliable moun¬ 
taineers engaged in that dangerous pursuit. 

If these unfortunates are excluded from some of the practical duties 
of.life, they are specially adapted, by the wonderful compensations of 
nature, to excel in the higher walks of literature and art. Music and 
poetry, painting and statuary, number some of this class among its 
proudest names. Prescott dictated his matchless histories in partial 
blindness. The finger of God se.alcd the eyes of Milton that he might 
look upon diviner beauties, and the bard of “ Scio’s Rocky Isle ” sang 
the praises of Achilles and the wanderings of Ulysses with darkened 
vision. Such examples and the remarkable success which has attended 
the instruction of deaf-mutes in this country justifies the enterprise 
upon which wo have to day entered. 

You have how founded the first college in this country for the educa¬ 
tion of the deaf and dumb. You have inaugurated, with unobtrusive 
but ai)propriate and touching ceremonies, as president of the institution, 
him who has entered into the labors of his father, and wears his mantle 
with peculiar grace and dignity. Are there any here disposed to dis¬ 
trust the auspices of this day, and to despair of tlie final success of this 
Christian enterprise which marks so clearly the character and the prog¬ 
ress of the age, let them call to mind the history of American colleges. 

The University of Cambridge, ancient and venerable, the Ahna Mater 
of a long line of illustrious sons, who have gone fortli from her halls, 
though now lifted into aflluence by the munificence of a wise and grate¬ 
ful people, in its infancy was sustained by the neighboring husbandmen 
with liberal gifts of beans and corn, wheat and rye, and other products 
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of the soil. Those were the days of small things to the institution, but 
faith wrought with her works until she finally triumphed. Dartmouth 
College, with which I have the honor to be connected, and whose bright 
record of alumni unrolls through nearly a hundred years; Avhich has sent 
forth such men as Poor, and Goodale, and Wright, to erect the standard 
of Christianity on benighted shores; which has given to the bar and the 
State, among other imperishable names, a Webster and a Woodbury, a 
Choate and a Chase, and the venerable statesman whose munificence 
has founded this institution, and whoso presence gladdens these festiv¬ 
ities, was at the first only a tent pitched in the wilderness by the elder 
Wheolock, for the education of Indian youth. 

But you have laid the corner-stone of your college in the midst of 
wealth and in the very capital of the nation, where, beyond peradven- 
ture, the treasures of a generous people will be poured out to supply the 
necessities of the institution that is eyes to the blind and ears to the 
deaf. 

Your college cannot fail to succeed, and will yet, I trust, be a blessing 
to many generations of the children of misfortune. Gladly, sir, do 1 
welcome your institution to the circle of colleges, and your faculty to 
the fellowship of scholars devoted to kindred labors. You have entered 
upon an enterprise that involves great responsibilities and years of toil. 
Often will your mind alternate between hope and fear. Often will you 
lie down to rest perplexed with care and saddened with wearisome 
duties ; but remember, through all, that your works will follow when— 

“ The stars shall facie away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years.” 


ADDUESS BY LAURENT CLERC, A. 31., 

Instructor in the Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in Paris, and in the American 
Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut. 

My Dear Friends : The president-elect of your institution, Edward 
M. Gallaudet, has invited mo to come and attend the inauguration of a 
“ National College for the Deaf and Dumb ” in Washington, the capital 
of the United States, to take place on Tuesday, June 28, 18G4. 

I have accepted the invitation with much pleasure, and hero I stand 
before you to say that 1 feel a just pride in seeing that the American 
Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut, has been the means of doing so much 
good, and has produced so many evidences of intelligence and learning. 

Our school at Hartford was tlio first of its kind ever established in 
America, not only through the exertions of the late Eev. Dr. Thomas 
H. Gallaudet, and your humble speaker, but also by the generous sub¬ 
scriptions and contributions of both ladies and gentlemen in Hartford 
and other towns of New England. It has broken that barrier which 
had separated for several centuries the deaf and dumb from those who 
hear and speak. It has repaired the wrongs of nature in enabling them 
to replace hearing by writing, and speech by signs. It has also enabled 
many among you to become the teachers of your unfortunate fellow-be¬ 
ings. It has qualified your kind principal, and many gentlemen and 
ladies who hear and speak, to teach deaf and dumb persons in this and 
other schools which have since sprung up in several other portions of 
the United States. 

Now, my dear friends, let me a.sk,what is the object of the found.ation 
of a college‘1 It is for the purpose of receiving such graduates of the 
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other institutions as wish to acquire more knowledge in natural science, 
astronomy, mathematics, geography, history, mental and moral philos- 
phy, and belles-lettres. 

Science is a most useful thing for us all. It is one of the first orna¬ 
ments of man. There is no dress which embellishes the body more than 
science does the mind. Every decent man, and every real gentleman 
in particular, ought to apply himself, above all things, to the study of 
his native language, so as to express his ideas with ease and graceful¬ 
ness. Lot a man be never so learned, he will not give a high idea of him¬ 
self or of his science if he speaks or writes a loose, vulgar language. 
The Eomans, once the masters of the world, ealled the other nations, 
who did not know the language of Eome, barbarians ; so, now that there 
are so many schools for the deaf and dumb in the United States, I will 
call barbarians those grown up deaf-mutes who do not know how to 
read, write, and cipher. 

Finally, a well educated man, a gentleman by example, ought to add 
to the knowledge of one or two latiguages, that of ancient and modern 
history and geography. The knowledge of history is extremely useful. 
It lays before our eyes the great picture of the generations that have 
preceded us, and in relating the events which passed in their time we 
are taught to follow what is good, and to avoid what is bad in our own 
time. It lays before us the iirecepts of the wise men of all ages, and 
acquaints us with their maxims. The crimes of the wicked are of no 
less use to us. Seldom does Divine justice let them remain unpunished. 
The fatal consequences that always attend them preserve us from the 
seduction of bad example, and we endeavor to become good as much 
through interest as inclination, because there is everything to lose in 
being wicked, and everything to gain in being good. 

The degree of Master of Arts can bo conferred on the deaf and dumb 
when they merit it; but, on account of their misfortune, they cannot 
become masters of music, and i)erhaps can never bo entitled to receive 
the degree of doctor in divinity, in physic, or in law. 

In closing, let mo express to you, my dear young friend, Mr. E. M. 
Gallaudet, president-elect of this institution, the earnest hope that in 
the great work which is before you, you will bo blessed and prospered, 
and receive for your efforts in behalf of the deaf and dumb such proofs 
of its benefits as will reward you for the glorious undertaking. 


OEATIOIil. 

A COLLEGE POIl THE DEAF AND DUMB: BY JOHN CARLIN, OF NEW, 

YORK. 

Mr. President,Ladies and Gentlemen: On this day, the 28th of 
June, 1804, a college for deaf-mutes is brought into existence. It is a 
bright epoch in deaf-mute history. The birth of this infant college, the 
first of its kind in the world, ivill bring joy to the mute community. 
True, our new Alma Mater has drawn its first bre.ath in the midst of 
strife here and abroad ; but as’ the storm now raging over our heads is 
purifying our political atmosphere, the air which it has inhaled is sweet 
and invigorating; how favorably this circumstance augurs its future 
success! 

I thank God for this privilege of witnessing the consummation of my 
wishes, the establishment of a college for deaf-mutes, a subject which 
has for past years occupied my mind. Not that the object of my wishes 
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was to enter its precincts with the purpose of poring once again over 
classic, lore, bnt it was to see it receive and instruct those who, by their 
youth and newness of mind, are justly entitled to the privilege. 

To begin its history, I And it a very pleasant task to introduce here 
its founders. Yale College had its Elihu Yale, through whoso munifi¬ 
cence it has lived long and prosperously, enjoying a position high in our 
esteem ; Harvard and Brown Universities had their John Harvard and 
Nicholas Brown, whoso memories are embalmed with perpetual fra¬ 
grance in the hearts of their students. The founders, if I may so express 
myself, of this college are—allow me, I pray you, to carry your memory 
to the Federal halls of legislation. You remember it was several weeks 
ago—a month wherein you saw thousands and thousands of patriots 
passing through your streets on their way to the horrid Moloch of War 
—our good President, ably assisted by his Secretaries of War and Navy, 
labored most incessantly to insure Grant’s success; Seward, with such 
a consummate diplomacy as has gained him a high reputation, and a 
courtesy that might be recommended as an example worth imitating to 
the quintessence of English courtesy, the editor of the London Times, 
managed the good old lady beyond the Atlantic, known by the name of 
Mrs. Britannia, and her next neighbor, so as to keep them quiet, as he 
has successfully done the same thing for these three years; Chase 
watched with a great financier’s eyes the workings of our national cur¬ 
rency, now and then stepping in to improve its machinery, or remove 
impediments found clogging its motion, thus rendering the financial con¬ 
dition of our beloved republic healthy and conducive to our weal; and 
the members of both the Houses were busily occupied in what their 
country expected to see—the salvation of Columbia. Was it to con¬ 
tinue the sanguinary strife? Yes; to save our Union. Sacrifice thou¬ 
sands of lives and millions of dollars in order to save the Union ? Yes; 
to preserve our liberty and religion. In the midst of their arduous la¬ 
bors of patriotism they paused a while to listen to a few humble peti¬ 
tioners. They considered the memorial; they probably remembered 
the unenviable condition of their unfortunate brothers, sisters, daugh¬ 
ters, sons, and friends, and, notwithstanding the rapidly increasing debt, 
they did not hesitate, even for a moment, to grant the boon embodied 
in the memorial. 

Such are the founders, so far as dollars and cents are regarded ; lor, 
without their co-operation in this laudable act of philanthropy, the la¬ 
bors, however great, of their private fellow-founders, would have come 
to naught. In behalf of the mutes I beg leave to tender to them my 
most hearty thanks. 

So the mutes have obtained a college of their own. The tangibility 
of the boon is actual. How great is the blessing thus bestowed on 
them! They see and appreciate its future usefulness to them—how 
bright these prospects are! Penetrating the future, they gaze ui^on its 
graduated students moving through the vast temple of fame— 

With minds and hearts aglow with pride, 

And eyes with joy dilating wide. 

Proud of their Alma Mater’s name, 

And conscious of her soaring fame, 

Some move mute Clays, aud Websters grand, 

Whose pens the porver of speech command ; 

Mute Whitefields, high in eminence 
Who speechless preach with eloquence ; 

And Irvings, Bryants, Everetts, 

Who, exiled like the anchorets 

Prom society, diffuse their witching song 

Aud prose etfusions o'er the admiring throng. 
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Is this a mere dream—an extravagant vagary, emanating from a 
heated imagination It looks like it. But if this visionary speetacle 
bo divested of its extravagance and assume the least appearance of pos¬ 
sibility, a question will be propounded: Is it likely that colleges for 
deaf-mutes will over produce mute statesmen, lawyers, and ministers of 
religion, orators, poets, and authors! The answer is: They wdll, in 
numbers like angels’ visits, few and far between. No doubt this asser¬ 
tion strikes you as unsound in logic, as it is contrary to the laws of 
physiology, since, in your opinion, their want of hearing incapacitates 
them for exercising the functions of speech in the forum, bar, and pulpit, 
and therefore the assumption that mutes, no matter if thej^ are learned, 
will ever appear as legislators, lawyers, and preachers, is untenable. Be 
this as it may ; I shall have only to remark that they, such as may ap¬ 
pear with extraordinary talents, will be able to speak to audiences ex¬ 
actly in the manner my address is now read to you. At all events, as 
to the appearance of mute Clays and Websters—remembering the fact 
that every graduate of Dartmouth College, which produced a Daniel 
Webster, is not a Webster in colossal intellect—you will have too much 
sense to hurry yourselves to Mount Vesuvius this summer to witness 
its next eruption w'hich may perchance take place on your arrival there. 
It may occur in ten years, or later, instead of this year. 

Well, my friends, with regard to mute literati, Dr. Kitto, the great 
Bible commentator, himself a mute—rather semi-mute, for ho lost his 
hearing in childhood—James Nack, of New York, and Profepor Pelis- 
sier, of Paris, both semi-mute poets of high repute, and Professor Ber- 
thier, of Paris, a born mute author, fully demonstrate the possibility of 
mute poets and authors, with minds maturely cultivated at college. 

The avenues of science, too, are now about to bo opened to the mute 
in this college; and as those are not interfered with by the necessity 
of speech, its scholars will be enabled to expand their minds as far as 
their mental capacities can allow. Thus wo may safely expect to see 
among the graduates a distinguished astronomer, scanning the starry 
field, tracing the singular yet beautiful courses of Ursa Major and Ursa 
Minor—measuring mathematically the exact, if possible, distance of the 
Nebula;—ever aud anon exploring the solar spots, and making deduc¬ 
tions from his researches and demonstrations as to whether the moon is 
really a huge, rugged mass of white metal, utterly devoid of water, veg¬ 
etation, aud breathing creation; a chemist, in his smoky laboratory, 
analyzing unknown substances, ascertaining the exact qualities of in¬ 
gredients embodied in each, aud, with the industry and learning of a 
Liebig or a Faraday, setting forth works on his discoveries; a geologist, 
roaming, hammer in hand, the rocky fields, diving into the fossiliferous 
strata for a stray ichthyosaurus or a megatherium, or, perhaps, a fossil 
man, in order to sound the correctness of the Lamarckian (develop¬ 
ment) hypothesis. 

■ Though by no means impossibilities, these and mute poets are rarities. 
So you will please remember Mouut Vesuvius. But mute authors of re¬ 
spectable ability and clerks of acknowledged efficiency will be found 
here in a number quite as s.atisfiictory as may bo wished. 

These observations being duly and candidly considered as correct, you 
cannot but feel the indispeusability of this pioneer college to the ad¬ 
vancement of intelligent mutes to the point from whence they will be 
able to employ their minds in still higher pursuits of intellect, or in at¬ 
tending their professions with credit. Such are its advantages, which 
cannot be afi'orded by our existing institutions, excellent establishments 
as they are for the initiated. Nowhere but in this college the field of 
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knowledge, replete with restbetic flowers of literature, can be roamed 
over with a full appreciation of the pleasure so freely given by its 
benefactors. 

However flattering the prospect of its success, it must be borne in 
mind that, by reason of the peculiar character of the deaf-mute’s mind, 
of which 1 shall by and by treat, and of the popular modus operandi of 
instruction now pursued at our institutions, which, it must candidly be 
admitted, is as yet far from being the ne plus ultra of perfection, he— 
now a college boy—cannot be expected to compete with the hearing 
college boy in the extent of literary acquirements and in the accuracy 
and fluency of language. This fact thus shown, what courses of study 
should he best pursue? The dead languages, as are usually taught at 
colleges? Homer,Thucydides, Virgil, Horace, and Cicero are delight¬ 
ful text-books ; but the deaf-mute cannot grapple them all. Besides the 
English, which he must by all means master, one foreign language will 
necessarily contribute to his exercise of philology; such an one as should 
benefit him most in his after life. The Latin, however admirable in 
many respects—more especially as an etymological index—is not as de¬ 
sirable as the French or German, for the latter languages are by far 
the most popular iu use, and are everywhere spoken, while the Latin is 
found practically useful oidy in medical and theological institutions. 
The French phraseology, always as graceful in thought as it is elegant 
in construction, is admirably suited to .accelerate the progress Of his 
philological study. Thereupon it will, it is hoped, be regularly taught 
here. The sciences—such as may be judged most proper for mutes to 
study—w'ill of course keep company with that foreign language. I 
would be glad to see the German taught here, because of its aflinity to 
the English as well as to the Latin and Greek ; but there is reason to 
fear that the term of tuition allotted to its,scholars will render its study 
impracticable. 

As has been stated, I shall now unfold to your view the character 
of the deaf-mute’s mind. In doing so, I shall first give an extract from 
a former article of miue iu the American Annals of the Deaf and 
Dumb: 

“Notwithstanding his loss of hearing, the nature of his sensoriuni 
is not iu the least different from that of the hearing person’s; but as 
all persons of .all conditions cauuot bo expected to possess the same 
quantity of mind, nor the same susceptivity of senses, nor the same 
retentiveness of memory, his (the mute’s) sensorial faculty possesses 
more or less strength, it depending solely on the physiological condition 
of his brain. It generally retains, for a long time, impressions which 
are so repeated on his memory as to procure a cohesiveness difficult to 
we.akeu, and loses others which need repetition, though it sometimes 
retains with tenacity impressions of uncommon objects made but once.” 

Seeing that there is no difference iu nature and capacity between the 
mute’s sensorial faculty .and the hearing person’s, you might, as it is 
natur.ally anticipated, ask—so far as their fluency of language is con¬ 
cerned—how is the difference accounted for which is manifest between 
the mute’s mental capacity and the hearing person’s ? The answer is 
easy, and you will, doubtless, be able to see the whole ground on which 
the necessity of a college is urged for the furtherance of the intelligent 
iMite’s education. This is: the hearing infant’s sensorium receives 
through the auricular nerve verb.al impressions, recognizes them when 
repeated, and, by mere force of imitation, learns to articulate them. 
His oral fluency increases as he articulates more words aud phrases. 
With his physical growth his mind keeps pace iu intelligence. At 
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school, if lie studies con amove, he makes rapid strides in spoken as well 
as written language, insomuch that he will find it comparatively easy 
to pursue the higher walks of knowledge at college. 

Tlie mute’s sensorium, in consequence of his deafness, is all blank— 
speaking of oral impressions. True, it receives impressions of all 
objects which he has seen, felt, smelt, or tasted. It continues so until 
he goes to the deaf-mute school-room at the ago of twelve years; per¬ 
haps older than that. What a sad spectacle this poor child presents I 
Looking into the depths of his mind, whether he has any distinct idea 
of Deity, you are shocked to iind him an absolute heathen. A heathen 
in your very midst. At home, his brightness of expression that seems 
to imply high yet dormant intellect, all atlection ■which his kin can pos¬ 
sibly lavish on him, and the Christian iullnence of religious persons 
with whom he uses to come in contact with, cannot deliver him from the 
thralldom of abject heathenism. Nothing useful or ornamental can ever 
emerge from his dark mind. Where no schools exist for the benefit of 
mutes, the unfortunates move in a most pitiful condition, and, in cer¬ 
tain places, are believed to bo possessed with devils. In India .and 
elsewhere mute infants are murdered lest they should grow uj) de.ad- 
weights on their kin; and even in civilized nations, where deaf-mute 
schools llourisli, uneducated mutes are often regarded hardly above 
beasts of burden, and therefore are employed in tlie drudgeries of life. 
In short, an uneducated mute—an innocent outcast, with a mind sem- 
blant to a gold-nugget still imbedded in the earth, yet to be brought 
up and refined in the crucible—drags a miserable existence. 

Ue enters school. Itemember, as a general rule, young mutes are 
admitted to school at not le.ss th.an twelve years of age. It inay bo worth 
while to say that the Now York Institute, much to her credit, took, last 
fall, the courage to receive them four years younger than that. So 
much the better. It is much to be hoped that this example will be 
extensively imitated. Our youth’s mind begins todevelop its faculties-— 
the seeds of knowledge one after another take root—thej^ no\y germi¬ 
nate in a manner warranting the suc(;ess of a mode of instruction alto¬ 
gether different from that of the hearing. See here what a triumph of 
art! How ingenious, how wonderful, was the discovery of this art 1 
Whoever be its inventor let him be blessed now and forever! Thomas 
n. Gallaudet and Laurent Olcrc are none the less entitled to our grati¬ 
tude for their introduction of the art into our midst. Shall I expatiate 
here on their noble disinterestedness, their jiatient labors in the school¬ 
room, their devoteduess to their welfare, and the affection and venera¬ 
tion of the mutes for them ? This is hardly necessary, for you all know 
them. Dr. G.allaudet is now asleep in Christ. Ere he departed this 
life he, like Elij,ah of old, flung his ample mantle upon his two sous, 
Thom.as and Edward. This m.antle is the love for deaf-mutes. When 
it alighted on those sous it divided itself into two, and, pleasing to say, 
each of the two portions is equal to the original mantle in extent and 
depth of the sentiment. And Mr. Glerc, the venerable father of Amer¬ 
ican instructors, is still in the land of the living. He is shortly to be 
an octogenarian. O, m.ay he enjoy many more golden days of peace and 
h.appiness in the midst of his loving friends. 

To return to the youth. In a month or two ho ceases to be a 
heathen, though by no means familiar with the Scriptures, and through 
his term—seven years—he acquires sufficient for his general business 
of life. Owing to the brevity of his term and the fact that knowledge 
does not reach him through one main avenue, his knowledge is exceed¬ 
ingly crude, his grammar wanting in accuracy, and his language not 
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quite as fluent as that of a hearing youth of twelve. Should he, if he 
be a bright scholar, enter the high class, (there are but two of this kind 
iu our country, one at the New Y'ork Institution and the other in the 
American Asylum at Hartford,) he would certainly, with ambition stim¬ 
ulating his mind to make efforts, acquire as much literary treasure as 
bis short term could affortl. Still his language is found to have 
come short of perfection, and his intellectual appetite is, therefore, 
not satisfied. Like Oliver Twist, he is still asking for more. In other 
words, he wants to go to this college. He knocks at her gates for ad¬ 
mittance. 

Alma IMater—young and comely, and breathing v ith the most healthy 
vigor of life under the mgis of Columbia—behold t his youth ! See how 
he thirsts after knowledge! Open your gates wide, that he may joy¬ 
ously cross your threshold I O, stimulate his heart to the pursuit 
of hidden beauties of classic literature! Unfold to his eager mind 
the coveted prize—ripe scholarship! Like Aristotle, instructing his 
scholars while rambling under the azure arch, you will lead him through 
the walks of sacred lore under the soul-delighting canopy of Heaven, 
formed of angels and cherubim, with their wings spread out watching 
the world and counting every pilgrim that seeks to be admitted to the 
Celestial Abode. And, in fine, send him forth into society a man, to 
whom the world will give the respect due to him—a gentJeman, whom 
all will delight iu making acquaintance with—and n student, still enlarg¬ 
ing his store of knowledge at home, always remembering you and your 
congressional patrons, to use Hassieu’s words, with the memory of the 
heart—gratitude! 


LETTER FRi.'^m’rEV. DANIEL R. GOODWIN, D. D., PRESIDENT OP THE UNI¬ 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

University op I’ennsylvania, June 21,1804. 

Mr. President : My inability to be present on the happy occasion ot 
your inauguration and that of the new college, is to me a source of sin¬ 
cere regret. As I cannot be with ymu in person, I desire to send to the 
new institution, on this day of its joyful birth, or rather of its trans¬ 
formation to a higher form and state of being, most cordial greetings 
and congratulations, not only in my own name but in the name of the 
colleges and universities of the country, .so far as I may be allowed to 
represent their wishes and .sentiments. I reg.ard the establishment, iu 
your institution, of a collegiate department for the higher instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, as reflecting high credit upon the wisdom and 
enterprise of your board of directors, as adding new luster to your own 
name, already ennobled by its associations with this sphere of instruc¬ 
tion and benevolence, and as an honor to the country which thus leads 
the way in a movement that cannot fail to propagate itself on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The idea is peculiarly Christian in its character. Savages have been 
accustomed to expose of destroy all those among their offspring who 
were physically weak or of imperfect organization. Even classic civili¬ 
zation, with all its marvelous perfection of taste and philosophy, never 
dteamed of the thought of attempting to raise deaf-mutes to an equality 
of culture and knowledge with their more fortunate fellows. It would 
have shrunk from the immense expenditure needed for the purpose, and 
called it waste. It is a glory of Christianity that, like a loving mother, 
3 D D 
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she hiis a peculiarly tender and clinging affection for her more suffering 
and unfortunate children, and connts no expenditure a. waste which may 
contribute to their relief and comfort. Christ gave sight to the blind, 
hearing and speech to the deaf and dumb, directly, by a word of miracu¬ 
lous power. We do the same indirectly, by a laborious process which, 
whatever it may cost, more than repays itself in the consciousness of 
sharing the spirit of the Heavenly Master. 

The form of your present undertaking is novel, but I have no doubt 
that experience will prove it to bo practicable and wise. Those who are 
deprived of one of the senses, possess, in general, as great intellectual 
capacities, as good natural apiitudes, and oftentimes as strong physical 
powers, and, withal, as earnest a desire for knowledge and activity, as 
those who are blessed with the enjoyment of all the organic functions. It 
is right that they should have an opportunity to gain a full preparation 
for the highest employments that may be open before them, and should 
enjoy the happiness of the largest intellectual, moral, and religious cul¬ 
ture. 

I only add the devout wish that your enterprise may meet with some 
extensive imitation, and be crowned with more abundant success than 
in your most sanguine expectations you have been led to anticipate. 

Trulv yours, 

D. E. GOODWIN. 


Edward M. Gallaudet, A. M., 

President-Elect of the Columbian Instilntjon, iCc., 

Washington, D. C. 


ADORES i BY REV. THOMAS GALLAUDET, D. D., RECTOR OE ST. ANN’S 
ClIURCU FOR DEAF-MUTES, NEW YORK. 

In making a few closing remarks upon this deeidy interesting occasion, 
I desire to fix one grand thought in the minds of all whom I see before 
me; The venerable man who has resigned to day the presidency of the 
institution over which he has exercised such fostering care ; the youth¬ 
ful man who to-day assumes the arduous position thus made vacant; 
those who have engaged in the instruction of the pupils of this institu¬ 
tion ; all those who have contributed in any way to its success—aye, all 
who in God’s providence have come together to-day to witness the cere¬ 
monies appropriate to the inauguration of a college for deaf-mutes. The 
thought is this: That in what we have done to-day, it is our privilege to 
feel that w.c have put forth efforts which arc in harmony with the great 
mission of the Incarnate Son of God to our fallen race. He came to raise 
man in the scale of being. He came to minister to the temporal as w’ell 
as the spiritual wants of every descendant of Adam. He took special 
notice of those who seemed to bo laboring under special trials. He spoke 
the gracious word “ Ephphatha,” to those whoso ears had been closed. 
The state, therefore, as well as the church, is specially blessed when it 
cares for all sorts and conditions of men. I believe that this movement, 
inaugurated to-day, to elevate our deaf-mute brethren still higher in the 
scale of being, to make them more and more like Him who implanted in 
man intellectual as well as moral faculties, wall be blessed from on high, 
and that, by and by, great results will follow from this beginning. Again 
Isay, as we separate, let us bear away with us the ennobling thought 
that in God’s good providence we have done something to day to extend 
upon earth the Kingdom of our Lord and Savicur Jesus Christ. 
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CONFERBINO OF THE DEGREE OP MASTER OF ARTS ON JOHN CARLIN, 

OP NEW YORK. 

After the distribution of diplomas to the members of the graduating 
class of the academie department, Mr, Carlin advanced to the stage, and 
was addressed by Hon. Amos liendall in the following language : 

John Carlin : For the first time in the world’s history has an insti¬ 
tution for the instruction of the deaf and dumb been authorized to confer 
collegiate degrees. By representations to the board of directors they 
were satisfied that, by your varied attainments, notwithstanding the de¬ 
privation of hearing, you are a proper subject for the first exercise of this 
power conferred upon them by Congress. Their decision has been jus¬ 
tified by the ability and earnestness with which you have this day pre¬ 
sented the claims of the deaf-mutes of our country to a higher grade of 
education. While we bestow upon you this deserved honor, wo hope 
thereby to induce other deaf-mutes to emulate your example, and not 
rest satisfied with the attainments now available in existing institu¬ 
tions. And whatever it is practicable for us to do, you may be assured, 
sir, wo will not fail to do, to realize for your brothers and sisters in mis¬ 
fortune all the blessings invoked for them in your address of this day. 

I am happy, sir, in being the instrument of the board of directors in 
conferring upon you this honor, and handing you an appropriate di¬ 
ploma. 


The exercises of inauguration were closed in au earnest prayer, with 
the benediction, by Bev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, the use of whoso edifice had been kindly granted 
for this occason. 


C. 

Names (Uid residences of pupils. 
DEAF-MUTES. 

Justina Bevan, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Eobert A. Beedle, Washington, D. C. 

Julius W. Bissett, Sandy Hook, Maryland. 

David Blair, Clear Spring, Maryland. 

Mary J. Blair, Clear Spring, Maryland. 

Melinda Blair, Clear Spring, Maryland. 

William Blood, W’’ashington County, D. C. 

John L. Brewer, Georgetown, U. C. 

John E. Bull, Wisebnrg, Maryland. 

Marietta Chambers, Fort Greble, Maryland. • 
James E. Colleberry, Libertytown, IMaryland. 
Florence L. Dammann, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Charles Dashiell, jr., Forktown, Maryland. 

Peter Duffy, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Lewis C. Easterday, Petersville, Maryland. 

John P. Fitzpatrick, Baltimore, Maryland. 

John Fogerty, Washington, D. C. 

George C. Fowler, Washington, D. C. 
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Cathiirine Ilaldry, Baltimore, Marylaiul. 

Thomas Hays, Aberdeen, Maryland, 

James ITeniy, Washington County, 1). C. 

Charles A. Hughes, Washington, D. C. 

Hannah M. Hughes, AVasliington, 1). C. 

Mary ]\I. Ijanis, Georgetown, J). C. 

R. Plummer Ijams, Georgetown, 13. C. 

•Conrad Ingledeiger, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Annie Jenkins, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Amanda IVI. Karnes, Funkstown, Maryland. 

Andrew J. Lamhdiu, Baltimore, INIaryland. 

Joseph H. Lintou, Washington, I). C. 

Margaret Maher, Baltimore, lllaryland. 

Charles Mathaei, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Helena 11. Nicol, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Henry O. Nieol, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Virginia A. Patterson, Port Delaware, Delaware. 

William Peacock, Baltimore, Maryland. 

■Jonathan Plowman, Washington, D. C. 

Hester M. Porter, Mount SaVage, IMaryland. 

John Quinn, Washington County, D. C. 

Charles Schillingcr, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Aaron B. Showman, Bohrersville, lllaryland. 

Emma J. Speak, ‘Washington, D. C. • 

Thomas J. Sprague, Baltimore, Maryland. 

G-eorgiaua Stevenson, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Charles W. Stevenson, Baltimore, Maryland. 

John Strohmer, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Susannah Swope, Smithsburgh, Maryland. 

Anna Szymauoskie, Washington County, D. C. 

Samuel H. Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

John H. Turner, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Grace Webster, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Sarah J. Wells, West River, Maryland. 

Henry C. Wentz, Union M. IL, Maryland. 

William Wirrlein, Baltimoi'c, Maryland. 

Joseph White, Washington, D. C. 

Isaac ‘Winn, Washington County, D. C. 

BLir>D. 

Bridget Braan, Georgetown, D. C. 

Eliza A. Gibbons, Washington, D. C. 

John T. Gibbons, Washington, D. C. 

Alice Hill, Washington, D. C. 

Daniel O’Connor, Jr., Washington, D. C. 

Francis T. Seyes, Georgetown, D. C. 

KEGULATIOKS. 

I. The academic year is divided into two terms—the first beginning 
on the second Thursday in September, and closing on the 24th of De¬ 
cember; the second beginning the 2d of Januai’y, and closing the first 
Wednesday in July. 

II. The vacations are from the 24th of December to the 2d of Jan- 
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nary, and from the first Wednesday in July to the second Thursday in 
September. 

III. There are holidays at Thanksgiving, at Easter, and the 4th of 
July. 

IV. The pupils may visit their homes during the regular vacations 
and at the above-named holidays, but at no other times, unless for some 
special urgent reason, and then only by permission of the president. 

V. The bills for the maintenance and tuition of impils supported by 
their friends must be paid semi-annually, in advance. 

VI. The charge for pay-pupils is $150 each per annum. This sum 
covers all expenses, except clothing. 

VII. The Government of the United States defrays the expenses of 
those who reside in the District of Columbia, or whose parents are in 
the Army or Navy, provided they are unable to pay for their education. 

VIII. The State of Maryland provides for the education in this insti¬ 
tution of deaf-mutes whose parents are in poor circumstances, when the 
applicants are under twenty-one years of age, have been residents of 
the State for two years prior to the date of application, and are of good 
mental capacity. 

Persons in INIaryland desiring to secure the benefit of the iwovisions 
above referred to, are requested to address the president of the insti¬ 
tution. 

IX. It is expected that the friends of the pupils will provide them 
with clothing, and it is important that, upon entering or returning to 
the institution, they should be supplied with a sufficient amount for an 
entire year. All clothing should be plainly marked with the owner’s 
name. 

An exception to the above regulations is made in the case of indigent 
pupils from Maryland, who are clothed by the institution. 

X. All letters concerning inipils or applications for admission should 
be addressed to the president. 
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